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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—*THE 

BARBER OF SEVILLE” (first time), under the direction of Mr. E. T. 
Smith. Miss Blanche Cole, Messrs. Parkinson, H. Corri, E, Connell, &c. 
Conductor ‘cn .. Mr. Manns, 


Admission 2s, 6d, Stalls, 2s. 6d., now ready. Reserved Seats, 1s. 


TO MUSICSELLERS. 
ya ED, by a Lady, aSITUATION as ASSISTANT 


in a Music Warehouse, She is a good pianist, and reads well at sight, has 
been engaged five and a half years in the business, and can give first-class references, 
Address, Mr, H. E., 5, Furze Road, Thornton Heath, near Croydon, 





i OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Unper THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President—Tae Eart ov Dubey. 
Principal—Proressor W. SteRNDALE BeNNetTr. 


The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday the 19th September, and ter- 
minate on Saturday the 17th December. 
Candidates for Admission can ke examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 
15th September, at Eleven o’clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour, 
? By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcaDEmy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Mss BLANCHE COLE will appear at Mr. Rea’s 

Orchestral Concerts, Neweastle-on-Tyne, from October 3rd to 7th, also at 
various towns in Scotland, from sth to 15th, and is prepared to accept Oratorio or 
Concert Engagements in the North from October 17th to 22nd. Address, 4, Lough- 
borough Villas, Brixton, 8.W. 


SIGNOR FOLI, 
Qincs FOLI begs to announce that he will Remain 


in England during the Autumn and Winter. All communications to be addressed 
to him, St, Michael’s Villa, Abbey Road West, St, John’s Wood. 


M:: HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvet’s 
new song, ‘* THE DREAM OF MY HEART,” at his Provincial Engage- 
ments this Autumn. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., care of Mr. G. Dolby, 
52, New Bond Street, W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC, (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. WeBEr, See , Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 

















PUPILS WANTED. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son -of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


WAR MARCH, 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE 
Composed by E. AGUILAR. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 
‘“‘ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 
NEW SONG. 
The words from “ Mopsa the Fairy,” by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL, 
‘ Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HERR OBERTHUR’S COMPOSITIONS. 
“AU RIVE DEH LA MER” 


(AM MEERESSTRANDE), 

IMPROMPTU POUR LA HARPE, 

Price 5s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
AND 
CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 
THE SIXTY:FIRST PSALM 

(EX.AUDI DEUS), 


FOR SOLIS AND CHORUS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS OF ORGAN AND 
HARP (OR ORGAN ALONE). 


ENGLISH AND LATIN WorDs, 
Score, 4s.; Harp part, 2s. 6d.; Chorus parts, each set, 28. 6d. 
Copies to be had in London of Novetto & Co., 1, Berners Street. 











This Day, 
GODFREY’S MIGNON WALTZ. 
HE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS’ BAND will play, 


at the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, under the direction of 
composer, Goprrky’s popular MIGNON WALTZ, on airs from the celebrated 
opera of Mignon, 





“LORELEY.” 
M388 MARIAN ROOK will play E. Saversrey’s new 


transcription of “ LORELEY,” at the Agricultural Hall, Tas Day. 


“ALICE” 
M388 MARIAN ROCK will play Ascuer’s popular 
ranscription, ‘* ALICE," at the Agricultural Hall, Tais Day. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 











UHE’S “WHERE THE BEE SUCKS.” Brilliant 
Transcription ; effective, and only moderately difficult. Just Published, 
post free, 2s. Wood & Co., 8, Calthorpe Street, W.C., and all Musicsellers. 


i OF PEACE. New Song. Words by the 
Rev. J. B. Datron, M.A. Music by Anne Fricksr, Composer of “ Fading 
Away.” 3s., free by post 18 stamps. 


ATOH BY THE RHINE (“Die Wacht am Rhein”). 
4 | aera for the pianoforte by W. S. Rooxstao. 4s.; free by post for 


CHOES FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Phantasy for 

the Pianoforte. By W. 8. Rocxsrno, introducing the favourite Scotch air, 

“ An’ ye shall walk in silk attire.” Free by post for 18 stamps. London: Ropert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 8, 4, and 5, of ‘“ REVIVALS,” 


consisting of :— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
» 4 SONATA, in E Minor. 
» 0» SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 
WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 

Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srneer, W, 








Just Published, 


“MARIN HULA,” 
CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA. 


Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER., 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“MilLSa-¥ OL TS,” 
DUETTINO, PER CONTRALTO E TENORE. 
; Parole di METASTASIE, 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MEM OW VY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by GEORGE E, NEWTON. 
The Music by WILLIAM NEWTON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








** This song has the rare merit of combining within itself a triple inducement for 
its selection, viz.: good poetry, a graceful melody, and an exceedingly well written 
accompaniment; success equally rewarding the poet and the composer ; for while 
the numbers of the former are vitalized by the true spirit of the lyric muse, they are 
embodied by the latter in a tuneful melody, and clothed by him with an accom- 
paniment full of grace and fancy well worthy of the favourable recognition of the 
true lovers of musical art."—Aidland Counties Herald, 





Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


‘“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esg. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE, 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 











“REVIV ALS,’ 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l1 GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), | 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
each. 


Price 6s. 


No. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARaBgéLLA GoppakD, 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Street, W. 





NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E, CORNER. 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE BELSIZE GALOP,” 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH, 


Played with distinguished success, and rapturously encored, at the Belsize Conser- 
vative Association Ball, Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday evening, will be published 
next week by 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 











Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 
SUNG BY 
Motte. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 


The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
; Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ TXLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 








Now ready, with English Words, 


SW HDISH AIRS, 
Sung by Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
No. 1.—YOUTH. 
(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.") 


No. 2.—THE ROSES. 
(“WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING.") 


No, 3-—THE BALL, 
(“COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY.") 
Price 1s, 6d, each, 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
London; Dumcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the “ Times.”’) 
Birurxenan, Sept. 2. 

Novelties crowd one upon another at this extraordinarily busy 
Festival, the success of which seems now to be placed beyond the 
shadow of adoubt. The enterprise of the Committee of Management 
assuredly merited such a result ; but, at the same time, everything has 
been in their favour, not the least important phenomenon of the week 
being thé unchangeable fine weather. A programme more varied in its 
attractions than that which Sir Michael Costa had prepared for the 
occasion could hardly be imagined. Upon the works which stood in 
no need of further recognition—such as Elijah, the Messiah, his own 
Naaman, and Handel's Samson, with which the Festival comes to an 
end to-night—he might have reckoned asa matter of course ; but, in 
addition to these, all the new things produced have more or less 
justified his choice, while the miscellaneous evening programmes, 
intended chiefly for the exhibition of solo vocalists, have without 
exception been happily made out. One thing is certain—every body 
appeared content; and “ What a splendid Festival, even for Birming- 
ham !” is the general exclamation. 

Since yesterday two more novelties have been tried, and both have 
passed triumphantly through the ordeal. The first of these was Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller's new dramatic cantata, entitled Nala and Damayanti, 
the libretto by Sophie Hasenclever Schadow (the English version made 
expressly for the occasion being by Madame Natalia Macfarren). This 
new work took up the whole of the first part of the concert yesterday 
evening ; and that, combined with other conspicuous features in the pro- 
gramme, it proved a genuine attraction the official statement subjoined 


will suffice to prove :— 
Number 
attending. Receipts. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ seats (15s. each) 85 ane £26 5 0 


Secured seats (15s. each) _... oa oes 810 607 10 0 
Unsecured seats (8s. each) ... bes oe = 769 307 12 0 
Total ... «- =, 614 £941 7 0 


The composer himself directed the performance, and on appearing in 
the orchestra was welcomed with the hearty enthusiasm which English 
amateurs have always in reserve for foreigners, especially distinguished 
in the musical art, among whom Ferdinand Hiller stands deservedly 
high, although not so many of his important compositions are generally 
known in this country as might be desirable. In writing Nala and 
Damayanti for the Birmingham Festival Dr. Hiller has enriched its by 
no means limited repertory of original compositions by the addition of 
a new masterpiece, Without entering for the moment into a critical 
analysis of the admirably characteristic music to which the poem of 
Nala and Damayanti is set we may submit the argument, in order to 
afford our readers some notion of the peculiar kind of task which Dr. 
Hiller has undertaken :— 

“ Nala and Damayanti is founded on a Hindu poem of great antiquity— 
‘ The Nala’ one of the episodes of the Mahabharata.’ The two great epic 
poems of Ancient India, the ‘Mahabharata’ and ‘ Ramayana,’ bear something 
like the same relation to Hindu literature, with respect to national importance 
as the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ to that of Ancient Greece. The 
‘ Mahabharata’ is an aggregate of epics, founded on popular legends of antiquity. 
The compiler is said to have been Vyassa, who lived about 500 years before 
Homer. The episode of ‘ Nala’ occurs in the ‘ Mahabharata as an incidental 
narrative. A holy Brahmin, in order to restore hope and courage to a fallen 
Prince, ruined by gambling, relates to him the history of the Rajah Nala, who, 
in old times, had, like him, lost everything at two fatal games of dice, and 
nevertheless had not sunk into dispair. This episode is the subject of the 
third of the eighteen ‘cantos’ or ‘ parvas’ of the ‘ Mahabharata.’ King 
Bhima has a daughter, Damayanti. Nala hears entrancing praises of her, and 
she the like of Nala. ‘Though at a distance they fall desperately in love, and 
miraculous swans convey tidings between them. The King desiring to marry 
his daughter, there is a competition of princes for her hand, but Damayanti 
will not accept anyone but Nala. Nala appears at last with a sad message 
from the gods, who have bound him to declare that Damayanti must choose 
one of the immortals. But she will accept no one but Nala, and the gods do 
not insist. The marriage takes place, and Nala conducts his wife to his king- 
dom of Nishadha. Days of misfortune come. The god Kali, jealous of Nala, 
induces him to play at dice with his brother, and he looses all—wealth, 
chariots, robes, kingdom, and wife. Nala flies to a forest; his wife will not 
forsake him, but, unwilling to allow her to share his misfortune, he flies from 











her. Damayanti wanders in search of him; each encounters dangers and 
sufferings, racked by the thought of the possible fate of the other. The con- 
stant lovers at last succeed in meeting, and by a fortunate occurrence, Nala, 
winning back his treasures and kingdom, lives happily with his beloved 
Damayanti. The dramatic cantata, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, is 
built upon the earlier part of the story. It comprises the desolation of the 
Princess, dreaming of her lover ; the ceremony, ordained by King Bhima, of 
disposing of her hand ; the communication of the gods to Nala; his despair ; 
his appearance at the climax of Damayanti’s anxiety, only to give his message ; 
Damayanti’s choice ; the appearance of the gods offering her immortality, and 
their retirement before the resolve of the Princess; and the union of Nala and 
Damayanti.” 

At present it must suffice to add that the performance, although there 
had been only one general rehearsal, although the music is as difficult 
as it is original, and although Dr. Hiller’s manner of beating time 
with the conductor's stick is strange to the members of our orchestra, 
was really excellent; that Miss Edith Wynne (Damyanti), Mr. Cum- 
mings (Nala), and Mr. Santley (King Bhima), were the solo singers ; 
and that the cantata was received with every mark of favour. It may 
be reinarked, in passing, that on more than one occasion when the 
applause was most general, hearty, and prolonged, Dr. Hiller would 
by no means consent to appropriate it all to himself, but, gallantly 
taking Miss Edith Wynne by the hand, in this manner publicly showed 
his sense of the services rendered to his music by the accomplished 
young Welshwoman, an act which did honour alike to himself and 
to the artist whose exertions had been evidently so much to his satis- 
faction. That the freedom of Birmingham has been conferred upon 
Nala and Damayanti and its composer admits of no doubt. We may, 
perhaps, have an oratorio from Dr. Hiller (he has written two) one of 
these days—who can say? 

The cantata was followed by Beethoven's sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, played by Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton, who were 
both called back at the conclusion, To this succeeded the following 
miscellaneous programme :— 


Overture (William Tell) por see ose we «++ Rossini. 
Duo—* Son geloso,” Malle. Ilma di Murska and Mr. Vernon 

Rigby (Sonnambula) _... pe in ree «+ Bellini. 
Song—*‘ Requital,” Mr. Sims Reeves... = «s- ss» ~~ ++» Blumenthal. 
Air—Madame L. Sherrington, “Invano il fato” (Robert il 

Diavolo) 0. 9 ese tee coo eve wwe Myenbeer. 
Trio—Mdile. Tietjens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Vernon 

Rigby, “Vanne a colei” ... ae ose es oo. Sir M. Costa. 
Song—Signor Foli, “ Fireside Dreams” __.... oan «+ Reyloff. 
Song—Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, “ Roberto o tu che adoro” 

(Roberto il Diavolo) rae ont on per «» Meyerbeer. 
Trio—Madame Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Foli, 

“Tl vento tace” (I Naviganti) ... ie ade --- Randegger. 
Duo—Miss E. Wynne and Malle. Drasdil, * Dolce conforto” 

(Giuramento) ... tea ae ae “aa .- Mercadante, 
Serenade—Mr. Vernon Rigby, “The joy of truly loving” 

(The Dream)... “ee Sen ods as +» SirM. Costa, 
Trio—Miss E. Wynne, Mdlle. Drasdil, and Mr. Cummings 

“Ti prego, O Madre pia” wo ave .-» Curschmann. 


Hungarian Song—Malle. Ilma di Murska. 
Quartet—Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Cummings, 
and Signor Foli, “‘ Over the dark blue Waters”... eos Weber. 

The overture was superbly played, and encored so unanimously that 
Sir Michael Costa was compelled to give the last movement again. A 
word of unqualified praise is due to Mr. Edward Howell for the 
admirably pure tone and expression with which he gave the melody 
allotted to the first violoncello, the beautiful introduction to this most 
picturesque of dramatic preludes. 

There is barely time to add that Mr. Benedict's oratorio, Sv. Peter, 
was performed to-day with a success that was never for an instant 
doubtful, and, what is still better, a success no less rey merited than 
it was brilliant. As it will be necessary to speak of the music of this 
oratorio somewhat in detail, its importance as a work of art being un- 
questionable, it is advisable at once to give Mr. Benedict's own account 
of the manner in which he has found it expedient to accommodate the 
subject to his ends. Here, then, is his argument :— 

“The subject of St. Peter might be treated in various ways for the purposes 
of oratorio. Within no ordinary limits, however, could all the important 
events of the Apostle’s life and all the significance of his character and posi- 
tion be illustrated. The aim of the present work is very simple. It affects 
neither to show, exclusively as such, Peter the Disciple nor Peter the Apostle; 
its object, moreover, is not to treat the chief personage concerned in any 
symbolical or representative capacity. What has been attempted is merely 
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the illustration of a few of those occurrences in St. Peter's life which most 
invite musical treatment, and, at the same time, exhibit the Galilean fisher- 
man as an object of the Divine regard which so pre-eminently distinguished 
him. 

“Parr I. 

“The Divine Call.—Galilean fishermen are preparing to rest from the labours 
of the day, when John the Baptist appears, urging them to ‘ Repent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ After the forerunner comes the Master, who 
commands Peter to leave all and follow him. Peter obeys, expressing his 
firm confidence in the goodness of the Lord, and departs amid the benedic- 
tions of his friends and neighbours. 

“ Trial of Faith. —The Saviour, having sent his disciples to ‘the other side,’ 
retires to a mountain apart to pray. While thus engaged the storm rises and 
the little ship is in distress, Jesus appears walking on the waters, to the 
terror of His disciples, whom he speedily reassures, bidding them not to fear. 
Peter obtains permission to leave the ship and go to Jesus, but his faith fails 
him, and ‘beginning to sink,’ he is sustained by the hand of his Lord. 
They reach the ship, and immediately the storm ceases. A chorus of praise 
and thanksgiving then brings the first part to an end. 


“Parr II. 


“ Denial.—Peter declares his resolve to follow the Master at all hazards; but 
when Jesus is taken before the High Priest the disciple is found ‘afar off.’ 
He enters the servants’ hall of the High Priest’s Palace, where a crowd of 
attendants are expressing their hatred of the ‘Nazarene,’ and Peter is three 
times charged with being a follower of Jesus, Three times he denies the 
accusation. 

“* Repentance.—The procession escorting Jesus to the Roman Governor passes 
through the hall where Peter is, and the Lord turns and looks upon His erring 
disciple. Touched to the heart, Peter repents, ‘ with strong crying and tears,’ 
the anguish of his soul being heightened by each successive scene of the great 
drama which then passes before him. He hears the lamentations of fellow- 
disciples and the mournful song of his Lord’s mother ; he watches the proces- 
sion to Calyary, and listens to the taunts of the Jews as they mingle with the 
wailings of the ‘daughters of Jerusalem.’ Weeping for ‘all these things’ 
and for himself, the hope of the Christian comes to his aid, and he is assured 
that death will be swallowed up in victory. 

“ Deliverance.—Peter, lying in the dungeon where Herod had thrown him, is 
visited by angels, who assure him of Divine help, and release him from cap- 
tivity. He acknowledges the goodness of God, fully relying upon which he 
expresses confidence as to his ultimate entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of his Lord and Saviour. Rejoining his fellow-believers he is received with 
gladness, and a song of hope and joy forms the conclusion of the work.” 


Of the very striking performance of the new work, under its com- 
poser’s own direction, and of its truly enthusiastic reception, we must 
defer speaking. How great was the curiosity to hear St. Peter may be 
gathered from the subjoined official statement of attendance and 
receipts ;:— 

Number 
attending. 

199 
1,104 


695 


Receipts, 
£208 19 
1,159 4 

364 17 

318 15 


President and Vice-Presidents’ seats (21s. each) 
Secured seats (21s. each) ee 

Unsecured seats (10s. 6d. each) 

Donations and collections 


0 
0 
6 
10 


1,993 £2,051 16 4 
St. Peier was followed by the’Reguiem ot Mozart—a more than ordi- 
marily long morning performance. ‘The solo singers in the oratorio were 
Mdlle, Tietjens, Madame Patey, Mrs. Sutton, Messrs. Cummings, 
Bantley, and Sims Reeves; in the Reguiem, Mdlles. Ilma di Murska 
and Drasdil, Mr. V. Rigby and Signor Foli. 
Among the company to-day were observed the following :— 


President, the Right Hon. Earl of Bradford and party, the Mayor of 
Birmingham and party, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, Lord and Lady 
Newport, Lord and Lady Edward Clinton, the {Dowager Lady Willoughby de 
Broke, Lord Elliott, Lord and Lady Wrottesley, the High Sheriff of Staffordshire 
and party, the High Sheriff of Worcestershire and party, Lord Charles Bertie 
Percy and party, Lady Ward and party, Lady Wilmot Horton, the Right Hon. 
Sir C. B. Adderley, M. P., and party; the Hon. Mr. Lytttelton and party, 
the Hon. E. S. Parker Jervis and party, the Hon. Mrs. Newdigate, Sir. Baldwin 
Leighton and Miss Leighton, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Boothby and party 
the Hon. and Rev. James Leigh, the Hon. Mrs. Godsal, Sir Charles 
Oakley, Mrs. Pole Shaw Mr. G. Phillips and party, Miss Theodosia Hinckes 
and party, the Dowager Lady Mordaunt, Mrs. Claughton and party, Mr. W. 
Otto Goldsmidt, Mr. J. R. M’Lean, M.P., and party, Mr. S. Beale and party, 
Mrs. Dyott and party, Mrs. Walker and party, Mr. Robert Heath and party, 
Mr. W. C. Alston and party, Captain Traill, R.A., Mrs. Pitt, Mr. L. P. 
Hoppie and party, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Chance and party, Mr, T. C. S. 
Kynnersley and party, the Rev. G. D, Boyle and Mrs. Boyle, &c. 


Samson, to-night, brings the Festival to an end, 





Saturvay, Sept. 3. 


Reserving critical remarks upon Mr. Benedict's St. Peter, which 
proved to be, in accordance with anticipation, the great event of the 
Festival, we may add a few words about the performance, the satisfac- 
tory character of which, all circumstances allowed for, can hardly be 
over estimated. It did not require the enthusiastic applause, and 
simultaneous waving of hats and handkerchiefs, with which, at the 
conclusion of the new oratorio, the members of the chorus greeted the 
composer—fortunate alike in the interpretation of his work and the 
manner in which it was appreciated—to persuade everybody that a 
genuine pleasure in their task had been felt by the multitude of singers. 
This was convincingly demonstrated in the spirit and general accuracy 
of their execution almost throughout—the result, unquestionably, of 
much arduous preliminary study under Mr. Stockley, conductor of the 
Festival Choral Society, and Mr. A. Sutton, conductor of the Amateur 
Harmonic Society, in this very musically-given town. For a first per- 
formance better choral singing has rarely been listened to. Equally 
happy was Mr. Benedict in his orchestra, which took as much pains 
with St, Peter as though it had been the work of their own respected 
conductor, Sir Michael Costa, Generalissimo of the forces, vocal and 
instrumental, as though, in fact, Sir Michael himself, instead of the 
composer of St. Peter, had been conducting. Last, not least, the solo 
singers were quite as anxious to do justice to Mr, Benedict, and suc- 
ceeded fully as well. To Mdlle. Tietjens three important svlos were 
assigned, one of which, perhaps the most beautiful of all (“I mourn as 
adove’’), she gave with exquisite feeling, and repeated, in obedience 
to the President's despotic signal. In a charming air for contralto, «O 
thou afflicted,” one section of a phrase of which recalls the notturno of 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Madame Patey was emi- 
nently successful. Mr. Santley, to whom was allotted the whole of 
the music of St. Peter, sung it from first to last like the genuine 
musician whom we all know, making a deep and strong impression in 
an air, ‘“ O that my head were water” (Peter's contrite acknowledg- 
ment of his sin), his delivery of which was as pathetic as the air itself’. 
Mr. Sims Reeves gave the music allotted to John the Baptist in Part I, 
and the two airs in Part II., in his most chaste and finished manner. 
Anything more purely devotional than his reading of the touchingly 
beautiful song, “ The Lord is very pitiful,’ in which is foreshadowed a 
sort of pardon for the repentent Peter, could scarcely be imagined. 
What fell to the share of Mr. Cummings was accomplished by that 
excellent artist and thorough musician in such a way as to cause regret 
that his share in the oratorio had been so circumscribed. The little, too, 
assigned to Mrs. Sutton was carefully done. In short, Mr. Benedict 
had as good reason to be satisfied with his executants as with his 
audience. How the oratorio was received has been already stated ; 
and it only remains to add that two other encores were enforced by the 
President—a quartet, ‘“O come let us sing unto the Lord” (Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings and Santley), for the most 
part unaccompanied, and a chorus, “The Lord bea lamp unto thy 
feet’ (Part 1.), one of the finest pieces in the entire work. In St. Peter 
—to avoid for the present further detail—it may be said with confi- 
dence that Mr. Benedict has gifted Birmingham with a new master- 
piece of sacred music, one that deserves and is likely to be heard again 
andagain. Itis long, very long, since such an oratorio has been written. 

The evening performance of Handel’s Samson brought an enormous 
audience and large receipts, as may be seen by the subjoined official 
statement :— Number 

attending. 

95 ove 
.. 1,074 
935 


Receipts. 
£71 5 0 
805 10 0 
874 0 0 


President and Vice-Presidents’ seats (15s. each) 
Secured seats (15s. each)... oe ei 
Unsecured seats (8s. each) bod 


2,004 £1,250 15 0 
Fatigued—tired out, in short—as chorus, orchestra, and leading singers 
must have been by their almost unexampled exertions at this Festival, 
the execution generally of the oratorio which Handel is said almost to 
have preferred to his Messiah was one of more than average excellence, 
Sir Michael Costa abated none of his vigour, and those who obeyed the 
indications of his unwavering baton seconded him with the utmost 
spirit and goodwill. The solo singers were Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Patey, Signor Foli, Messrs. Cummings, Santley, and Sims Reeves, of 
whose respective performances in this well-known oratorio it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Enough that the entire performance gave satisfaction 
to the audience, who, after honouring Sir Michael Costa with an 
“ ovation ” justly due to his almost unparalleled exertions, successively 
called for Mr. Benedict, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Sullivan, Dr. Hiller, and 
Dr. Stewart—the composers who had furnished new works for the 
meeting. These among them who happened to be present acknow- 
ledged the compliment in due form. : 
The following official table, comparing the pecuniary results of this 
Festival with the result of the last (1867), may be read with interest 
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by those—and they are by no means few—who care for the welfare and 
prosperity of the grandest of all music meetings :— 


Tuesday morning— 1867. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets £284 11 0 0 
Secured ditto... ae pre “4 949 4 0... 1,580 5 0 
Unsecured ditto eee nee 0 
Donations... ee ray oid 641 3 7 

Tuesday evening— 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets A be O 88 68 5 
Secured ditto = yes ade 410 --B Om nee 
Unsecured ditto... tie ony 326 4.1 .G . oes 142 16 


Wednesday morning— 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 966 14) 0 ae 14418 0 
Secured ditto... bes ses cas, EBBO BO. @ cee 491 8 0 
Unsecured ditto vee ve ate 8538 17 0 188 1 6 
Passes eee eee eee ree oe Oe sce <tiealahie 


Donations... vee eee eve 103 14 5 .. 143.18 3 


Wednesday evening— 


President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 69 0 0 42.0 «0 
Secured ditto ... ade ts 77 «5D 5387 15 0 
Unsecured ditto — wp Kae) 5 SEDER 8 183 4 0 
Passes nas oe ae sas i a re —- 


Thursday morning— 


President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 340 4 0 402 3 0 
Secured ditto ... ee9 ace oo 1,918 2 0 wp 2,089 2 O 
Unsecured ditto ne ri es a gh dae — 

Donations... ees Ha wee A OG 460 5 

Thursday evening— 

President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 4610 0 26 5 O 
Secured ditto... sea oes oe 1,288 0 0 «.. 607 10 0 
Unsecured ditto wie a ew, 9392.0. @ 307 12 0 


Friday morning— 


President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 250.19 D> ce 208 19 O 

Secured ditto ‘<a ees ose 967 1,0... -1LiSe. 4.0 

Unsecured ditto... boon ci SOG fT G | sue 864.17 6 

Donations ... tae fe Mee 460 18 2 ... 318 15 10 
Friday evening— 

President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 42465 0 ... 71 5 (=O 

Secured ditto “é Aas ix 70610 0... 805 10 0 


Unsecured ditto ... = ste age: @ 0%. 874 0 0 





Totals... ey -- £18,342 7 8 £13,357 O 6 
The proceeds from other sources in 1867 were as below :— 


Tickets at £5 5s each (65)... pee wc Senn 6 0 
Schemes vis eee ‘és £375 0 0 


Which swelled the sum total to £14,048 12s. 8d. What they may be 
by this time is not yet verified, but, as the Birmingham Daily Post 
remarks, “should they reach as high a figure as at last Festival, the 
total proceeds this year will be greater than on any former occasion.” 
From the same authority we learn that “the highest amount taken at 
any Festival previous to 1867 was in 1834, when the Town Hall 
was opened for the first time, and the receipts amounted to £13,527.” 

Notwithstanding all that, in certain quarters, was prognosticated to 
the contrary, the Birmingham Festival of 1870 has proved a brilliant 
success, On no former occasion, indeed, has it been supported more 
liberally, and on no previous occasion have the exertions of the Festival 
Committee more amply merited the substantial results that have 
accrued. Even some of the local papers, for reasons superfluous to 
discuss, were apprehensive at the outset; but they soon changed 
jo tone, and now it is one sustained and unanimous chorus of exul- 

ion. 

We have to acknowledge the obliging courtesy of the Festival Com- 
mittee, and especially of the Orchestral Steward, Mr. Peyton, a worthy 
successor of the zealous and active Mr. Oliver Mason, to whom the 
parr a organization of these meetings was so long and so greatly 

ebted. 








; Lucerse—On the 25th ult. Herr R. Wagner was married, in the 
Protestant church, to Madame Cosima, née Liszt. 
7 Leirsic.—Herr Carl Riedel, the director of Riedel’s Association, 
intends giving a performance, next season, of Hector Berlioz’s Requiem. 
Pestu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt lately paid this town a visit. ‘I'he 
vocal associations serenaded him. He came to a window of his rooms 
aud listened to this mark of respect, applauding vigorously from time 
to time. He then went down and invited the singers to come up and 
continue their serenade in his rooms. ¢ 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


On Saturday a meeting of the General Committee was held at the 
Secretary's office, Midland Institute. The Earl of Bradford, President, 
took the chair, the Mayor of Birmingham and a large number of gen- 
tlemen of the committee were present. The minufes having been 
signed, Mr. Hickman, superintendent of the ticket office laid the 
following before the meeting :— 





Number 
1870. attending. Receipts. 
August 30—Tuesday, first day wis w- 4,429 .., £4,580 8 8 
», 81—Wednesday, second day ... we S100 .. 36 +0-+8@ 
Total Ist and 2nd days el «oo €639-... 6919 16 @ 
September 1—Thursday, third day... - 93,939 ... 3,842 13 6 
Total Ist, 2nd, and 3rd days aie -. 10,468 ... 10,054 6 | 
September 2—Friday, fourth day —... - 4,102 ... 8,802 11 
Total Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days ... o- 14570 ... 13,356 17 9 
74 tickets at £5 ds. each wa aad ud 388 10 0 
4 tickets at £4 4s. each... bea wt ich 6 1616 0 
Passes and money taken at doors... be bs hai 1615 6 
Schemes... af wa wit aaa oui ime (OGG OAG 


Total ob £14,130 19 3 


This, said Mr. Hickman, was the largest amount ever realized at a 
Birmingham Festival. From 1829 to 1834 no Festival was held, the 
performances having ceased at St. Philip's Church, and the Town 
Ifall not being ready. ‘The first Festival in the Town Hall was 
in 1834, when the receipts were the largest till 1867, and the amount 
was £13,998, There was one item for the present Festival still uncertain, 
namely, donations after the Festival. It might appear a little ungracious 
to say anything about further amounts being received, but the expenses 
had increased, and to pay over an amount to the hospital equal, propor- 
tionately, to former years, the committee would have to rely on the 
patrons of the hospital. 

The Chairman was glad to find the receipts greater than had been 
announced, and proposed: “ That this meeting dutifully acknowledges 
with gratitude her Majesty’s gracious patronage. ‘That the thanks of 
this meeting are due to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and other members of the Royal Family,” &c. 

The Mayor proposed “ ‘That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
the Earl of Bradford, President of the Festival. 

The Chairman congratulated the Mayor, on the success of the meeting, 
and hoped, not only that the success of these Festivals might go on but 
that on the present occasion a large sum might be handed over to the 
General Hospital. 

A vote of thanks from the chair being passed to the Vice-Presidente, 
nobility, and gentry, who had honoured the meeting with theirsupport, 
the Chairman then proposed “ the warmest thanks of the Committee 
to Sir Michael Costa, for the great energy and ability with which he 
had conducted the music on this, the eighth occasion of his appearance 
in Birmingham as conductor of the Festivals.” 

Mr. R. Peyton said it was not generally known how much Sir M. 
Costa did before’ he went into the orchestra. He supposed there never 
was a conductor who equalled Sir Michael, and probably never would 
be. He had rendered great service in advising upon the musical 
arrangements, and he kept an eye upon the instrumentalists in London, 
which the committee, of course, could not do. They are indebted to 
Sir Michael for assisting throughout. 

The Chairman before putting the resolution, said that though he and 
the public could not appreciate all Sir Michael Costa had done, they 
could appreciate the results, see the wonderful power which he exer- 
cised over those under his guidance, and the great superiority with 
which he wielded his magical baton. He hoped Sir Michael might 
live long to carry on the profession of which he was the distinguished 
leader and ornament. The resolution was carried Resolutions were 
then proposed from the chair, congratulating Mr. Benedict, Dr. Hiller, 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. A. Sullivan, and Professor Stewart. Thanks 
were also passed to the Watch Committee, Town Hall Committee, 
Mr. G. Whateley, and the Strangers Committee. 

The Chairman proposed :—“ That the best thanks of this meeting be 
presented to Mr. Richard Peyton, chairman of the Orchestral Committee, 
and orchestral steward, for the great ability and judgment with which he 
has arranged the orchestral department, and for the untiring attention 
which he has given to the general interests of the Festival, to which 
its success is greatly to be attributed. To none more than to Mr. 
Peyton, were the committee indebted ; and for the ability with waich 
he had carried out what he had undertaken, the thanks of the com- 
mittee were most justly his due. 

Mr. W. J. Beale said that he himself had been congratulated upon 
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the success of the Festival, but that the congratulations were due to 
Mr. Peyton. Such judgment as he had he had willingly brought to 
Mr. Peyton’s assistance; but the consummation of their hopes was Mr. 
Peyton's work. ‘The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Peyton bore testimony to the services rendered by Mr. Beale, 
He (Mr, Peytoh) was not anxious to take upon himself the office he 
filled, but when Mr. Mason left, he saw that somebody must take it and 
it came to him naturally. Without the help of Mr. Beale and Mr Chas. 
Harding he should not have got through as he had done; he was in- 
debted, also, to the Orchestral Committee. He was glad the Festival 
had gone off well, for by the general public something had been said 
about the engagement of artists. In regard to this matter the commit- 
tee thought that the Festival ought to carry with it the sympathy of the 
musical world, and that they ought not to engage artists at sums which 
would not be returned. Guided by this principle, they did the best in 
the selection of their principals. The hospital would receive the benefit 
of the policy. 

Thanks were next passed to the Ticket and Book Committee, 
especially Messrs. Henry and Charles Richards; to Mr. Charles 
Harding, in connection with the orchestral arrangements; to Mr. 
Hickman and Mr. Thomas Simpson, for the ticket office; to the 
sub-committees; to the stewards; to the orchestra, instrumental and 
choral; to the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic Association, and other 
amateurs, for gratuitous service; to the Sacred Harmonic Society, for 
loan of music; to Mr. Stimpson, organist; to Mr. C. Stockley and Mr. 
A. J. Sutton, chorus masters; to the committee of the Blue Coat 
School and Midland Institute, for use of rooms; to the General 
Committee, to Mr. W. J. Beale, chairman, and Mr. Howard 8. Smith. 
secretary. 

The Karl of Bradford having vacated the chair, it was taken by Mr. 
Beale, who proposed a vote of thanks to his lordship. The resolution 
was carried. His Lordship regretted he had been prevented from 
attending two meetings of the committe. But he was prevented 
accidently. However, all was well that ended well, and he hcped 
they might say that the Festival had ended well. He was glad to 
have been of any service in the cause. Thisconcluded the proceedings. 


rn» peel 


Wr. Benedict's “ St. Peter.” 


During thirty-five years of rather busy life as a journalist, and attempting 
original composition, I have, on principle, avoided obtruding my own per- 
sonality on the public. It is with no common reluctance, then, that, at the 
eleventh hour of my career, I feel myself obliged to state a case, which concerns 
every literary man who writes for Music. 

I have always held that, in an oratorio, no intermixture of secular words 
with those from Holy Writ was in accordance with reverence or good taste. 
The two greatest works of the kind existing—the Messiah and Israel in 
Lgypt—were constructed on this principle. I have never been able to com- 
prehend how any one could venture to dilute or eke out the text of the Bible, 
or to acquiesce in the introduction of verses from the Psalter or Hymn Book 
into Scriptural stories, such as occurs in the oratorios of Sebastian Bach,— 
unless, indeed, these be performed according to their author’s intention, that 
is, with the audience joining in, congregationally. The admirers of Men- 
delssohn, who admit no fault in his judgment, will be displeased at my saying 
that the objection applies in yet fuller force to his St. Paul,—because there 
no such assistance on the part of “the people” was contemplated. Be these 
wire-drawn scruples, or convictions worthy of consideration—I have acted on 
them whenever I have attempted to arrange a Biblical subject for music ; as 
in the book of my friend Mr. H. Leslie’s Judith, and with greater care and 
pains, because on a more extended scale, when I treated the story of St. 
Peter. 

This was the work to have been performed at the late Birmingham Festival ; 
and my completed book, having been submitted to, and accepted by, the Com- 
mittee, was handed over to Mr. Benedict, who had been selected to compose 
the new oratorio for the year 1870, early in the last year. Mr. Benedict, both 
personally and in writing, expressed himself (to speak moderately) entirely 
satisfied with what was set before him; and thus not only to myself, but to 
other persons. It was, further, expressly agrecd on, in terms of the most 
perfect amity, that no alterations or modifications of the text were to be made 
save by myself. It was subsequently suggested by me that, should time fall 
short, only the first two parts of the oratorio should be performed at this 
year’s Festival. 

The past year went on, and I heard not a word of the oratorio; which was 
to be delivered for rehearsal at Birmingham on the 1st of March, 1870. I 





returned to London permanently, after occasional absences (always within 
reach of recall), on the 15th of October, 1869. Becoming curious, not to say 
anxious, with regard to a work of extent and pretension, suggested by myself, 
and in which I had expended some research and contrivance, I wrote to Mr. 
Benedict, on the 15th of November, to enquire how matters were proceeding, 
—announcing that I intended to be absent from England for two months 
of the early spring of this year; and that I was anxious to leave nothing 
incomplete or requiring reconsideration. On the 10th of Jast January I 
learned, for the first time, that Mr. Benedict (who had answered my note) had 
shown portions of the music of St. Peter to more than one person, and that he 
had disposed of the oratorio to a publisher. In reply to my request for an 
explanation of conduct so strangely savouring of contempt to myself, I was 
favoured, on the 15th of January, with direct information from Mr. Benedict, 
that he had thought fit to make changes, omissions, and additions in my book ; 
which had been accepted by him unconditionally,—and with regard to which he 
had not up to that time uttered a syllable of objection, suggestion, or remon- 
strance. He informed me that he had made these alterations by aid of a 
concordance. While I distinctly refused, by the slightest connivance, to sanc- 
tion so amazing a transaction, the full impertinence of which was, even thin, 
unknown to me, my intention was to keep silence with regard to it. I felt 
that every possible deference was due to the committee of the Birmingham 
Festival, in recognition of their known services to art, and in gratitude for 
their private and liberal hospitality. But seeing that I received after-com- 
munications on the subject from Mr. Benedict, not so much explanatory as 
aggressive, I have decided that it behoves me to lay the matter before the 
public,—the more so, since I have only very recently learnt that Mr. Benedict, 
had absolutely, before the oratorio was sold, thought proper to call in, not 
merely a “ concordance,” but the assistance of a gentleman, who consented to 
accept the strange task of remodelling another man’s production. I have pur- 
posely forborne speaking out till the present moment, not wishing to damage a 
new work by the statement of such a case of flagrant injustice and discourtesy, 
—this however, out of no consideration to the composer. To myself the affrout 
is one of small consequence: I have written enough for musical purposes to 
give the public a fair impression of such power, greater or less, as I may 
possess. But the cause is the cause of all younger (and I hope better) men 
who may come after me;—and to whom it may be of immediate importance 
that they should not be first cajoled and flattered, and subsequently ignored 
and insulted, by persons pretending to hold a place in the rank of artists. 
Denrp F. Chorley. 

Avaspurc.—Herr Bickel, furmerly manager of the Theatre here, is 
at present an attendant on the wounded in the Bavarian army. 

DrespeN.—A considerable number of concerts have been given fur 
the benefit of the Wounded. At one of them Handel’s Messiah was 
performed, the solos being entrusted to Mdines. Otto-Alvsleben, 
Nanitz, Herr Degele and Dr. Gunz. 

ScHMALKALDEN.—Her Majesty the Queen of Prussia lately ordered 
two gold medals to be struck, one for the composer, and one for the 
writer, of Die Wacht am Rhein.” The composer, Herr Carl Wi'- 
helm, who resides here, has already received his. The writer of the 
words, Herr Max Schneckenburger, however, having died many years 
ago, her Majesty has commanded inquiries to be set on foot with the 
object of seeing whether the medal can not be presented to some child 
or relative of bis. 

Vienna.—The opera selected by Herr Theodor Wachtel wherewith 
to inaugurate his engagement at the Carl Theater is Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau.—Mdme, Minnie Hauck was announced to appear on the 
1st inst., at the Imperial Operahouse, as Zerlina in Don Juan.—Herr 
Brahms has declined to accept the post as conductor of the Conservatiry 
Concerts.—The following modest advertisement appeared lately in on: 
of the local papers: ‘‘A young artist, who, from the very moment of 
his first appearance, has met with great favour and encouragement, 
wishes to enter into communication with a lady of distinction and 
influence, whose patronage might open for him a sphere worthy of his 
talents. He has been induced to take this step neither by a secondary 
position nor by want, but by a desire to be enabled, by means of such 
patronage, to break through, with the least possible delay, the obstacles 
wherewith the partisans of mediocrity and materialism endeavour to 
close against him the career on which he has so triumphantly entered ! 
He cherishes, also, the hope of meeting a sensitive heart, that can 
sympathize with his ideal aspirations !”—The “ young artist” above 
may or may not possess talent; he may or may not be in temporary 
want of “ tin”—he most probably is—but there can be no doubt about 
his possessing a plentiful amount of brass. 
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Wer. Robert K. Bolvley. 


Those who for some thirty years past, have been among the figures 
most familiar to. musical London are rapidly disappearing from the 
scene. The Sacred Harmonic Society has lost two of its oldest, most 
valuable, and energetic members : its venerable President, Mr. Harrison, 
who died the other day, at a very advanced age, and Mr. Robert Bow- 
ley, to whose shrewdness, energy of persistence, and thorough habits 
of business is largely due its present high—we might say unpar- 
alleled—position among the Musical societies of Europe. Napoleon the 
first contumeliously called England, “ a nation of shopkeepers.” Ours, 
in more than one notable instance, have done for Music that which the 
aristocratic and opulent, at home and abroad, with all their superiority 
of wealth, refinement, and intellectual training, have failed to accomplish. 
The Antient Concerts, though to the last upheld by our Prince Consort, 
our Wellington, relative to Lord Mornington, and like him keenly alive 
to the pleasures of music, Lord Howe. Lord Darnley, Lord Dartmouth, 
and other amateurs no less distinguished and liberal, were virtually, 
swept from the face of musical London by the Exeter Hall Oratorios. 

These began queerly enough; though with a certain earnestness of 
purpose, excellent to note in men, otherwise so practically occupied ; 
whereas the dilettanti who ruled the Antient Conce:ts, had only rank, 
leisure, taste, and money on their side. The indigenous voices of London 
called out to make a chorus were anything but rich and tuneable thirty- 
five years ago. The “ Antients” drew their supplies from Lancashire ; 
and those were days when the journey from Lancashire to Lon- 
don was an affair of some eight-and twenty hours. But a few 
tradesmen in the west end of London were resolved to have music of 
their own, and to Mr. Harrison, in St. James’s Street, and Mr. Bowley, 
at Charing Cross, was mainly due the establishment of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. For a time this body may have been said to exist rather 
than to flourish. Nevertheless, by its appeal to popular favour, and 
its courage as superseding the old intolerable playhouse oratorios which 
were no longer to be endured by persons of any artistic culture the 
Sacred Harmonic Society began to excite curiosity, attention, and 
respect ; and its promoters were wise enough to profit by the strictures 
which the imperfection of their performances excited, to strengthen 
their orchestra, and to weed their chorus. A hampering influence, 
however, existed in the person of the original conductor, who, however 
well-intentioned, was, ia no respect, equal to the situation. After a 
time, Mr. Surman, and the Society separated and the latter was placed 
in the hands of Sir Michael Costa. ‘The result was at once immediate 
and progressive. Before many years were over, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society was strong enough to lend a well-crilled squadron of musicians 
to provincial performances, to gather a library, to establish a benevo- 
Ient fund, and, lastly, to lead up to those stupendous gatherings at the 
Crystal Palace, which, when all in their disfavour regarding the vast- 
ness of their locality is said, remain, and will remain, in musical history, 
4s among the most magnificent displays of art ever seen in Europe. 
The greatest share in this progress and prosperity is. beyond question 
due to the shrewd foresight, energy, and adininistrative power of Mr. 
Bowley. Without such an organization, the Sydenbam Oratorios 
would have been so many chaotic failures. 

It is not to be wondered at that the directors of that preposterous 
building (for prepesterous it is with all its magnificence) should be 
naturally attracted by the ski:l in generalship to which allusion has 
been made. In a lucky hour, the management of the Crystal Palace 
was, fourteen years ago, placed in the hands of Mr. Bowley. The right 
man was in the right place. He was firm, indefatigable, ingenious, of 
unimpeachable probity. Never was there an officer at once more re olute 
in carrying out his plans, yet more willing to receive suggestions, always 
at his post, always with a resource at hand in case of difficulty. Hence, 
he was habitually called in and consulted whenever any great celebration 
was to be organized. In brief he was an excellent aad remarkable 
example of administrative powers such as are given to few, and which 
entitle his name to a permanent record in the history of English exhi- 
bitions of art. 











Such a life, however, as his is not to be led with impunity. The in- 
cessant strain on every nerve and every faculty, the honest resolution 
to fulfil every duty of a most oncrous stewardship, could not but have 
told on one of greater physical power and a healthier habit of body 
than himself. It had been obvious, for some short time past, that Mr, 
Bowley’s health was beginning to give way, but the end was hastened 
by the decease of his friend and comrade of many years standing, Mr. 
Harrison. The mind finally lost its balance, and a few days ago his 
life was sadly closed by a catastrophe, the details of which have been 
too largely laid before the public to be dwelt onhere. It is enough for 

. the present to insist that in the position he occupied, and for the duties 
he undertook, Mr. Bowley was emphatically a rare man, whose place 
will not be soon, if it be ever, filled. B Bees 











PATRIOTIC SONGS OF FRANCE. 


The lasting popularity of the “ Marscillaise,” now nearly eighty years old, 


becomes more remarkable when we consider that, although the first song 


of the Revolution, it was immediately followed by a host of Republican 
effusions, which competed with it for public favour. There were the 
‘*Chant de la Victoire,” the ‘Chant du Retour,’ ard the “ Chanson de 
Roland,” by Méhul; the “Chant du Juillet,” the ‘Chant Martial,” the 
“Hymne & I'Etre Supréme,” the ‘Hymne a la Liberté,’ and “ Peuple, 
reveille-toi,” by Gossée. All these, the fruits of a general ferment, have 
died away, and the only lyrical work that, besides the “ Marseillaise,” has 
continued to live in the memory of the French is the “ Chant du Depart,” 
by Méhul. This was recently sung at one of the Parisian theatres; but as 
it is a sort of cantata with solos and choruses arranged for different voices 
it can never become a popular song in the ordinary sense of the word. 

One forgotten melody of the old Revolution was revived shortly before 
the affair of February, when the J/istoire des (irondins, by M. de 
Lamartine was the book of the day. Girey-Dupré, a journalist attached 
to the Girondists, and condemned to share their fate, composed, a few 
hours before his execution, a hymn, which long afterwards responded to the 
state of feeling in 1847, and which, with a slight modification, became the 
“Chant des Girondins,” better perhaps known as ‘ Mourir pour la Patrice.” 
M. Alexandre Dumas’ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge, then a new piece, 
terminated with the supper of the Girondists, at which this song was 
appropriately introduced. 

The lays of the First Empire were generally of a warlike kind, or, to 
speak more correctly, the words were warlike, though often set to the most 
pacific music. Nothing, for instance, could be less martial than the air 
extracted from an opera by Grétry, which was made to fit “ Veillons au 
salut de Empire,” However the First Empire was by no means badly 
represented in the world of song by the ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” which in the 
days of the Crimean war became the most popular tune in England and France, 
and by the ‘“Sentinelle” of Choron and the “ Vaillant Troubadour,” 
of Sauvan, both of which are to be found in the most common music books. 

The Restoration brought with it the revival of the two famed Bourbon 
melodies, ‘* Vive Henri IV.,” and “Charmante Gabrielle.” A pacifie air 
by Grétry was now made to do duty in honour of the restored régime ; 
but this time the music was not diverted from its proper purpose. The 
words to which it was fitted, “0 peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa 
famille?” rather celebrated the blessings of peace than the triumph of a 
dynasty. 

The Revolutions of 1830 had a song of its own, with which great name 
were connected, but which after a short popularity sank into utter oblivion. 
Casimir Delavigne, the poet of the renowned “ Messéniennes, ’ was looked 
upon as the proper person to celebrate the deeds of July. As he had not even 
that uncu!tivated power of music which belonged to Rouget de I'Isle, he fitted 
his words to a Hungarian air, which he had retained in his memory, and 
which was duly noted down and scored by Auber. Thus arose the 
“ Parisienne,” and to its non-national origin is attributed the short duration of 
its popularity. 

Of late the patriotic songs of France have been the “ Marseillaise ’ and the 
* Rhin Allemand,” which M. Alfred de Musset produced during the consump- 
tion of a single cigar, and to which music has been set by MM. Felicien 
David and Voucorbeil. A greater novelty, however, is “ A la frontitre,” 
with music by M. Guunod, sung at the opera by M. Devoyod in the uniform 
of a Zouave. 

M. Eugtne Manuel, whose piece, Les Ouvriers, although only in one act, 
was one of the greatest successes at the Théatre Francais in the beginning of 
the year, has manifested his patriotic feelings in a dramatic form, having 
written for the same theatre a scene, entitled ‘Pour les Blessés,’ The 
decoration represents a rustic house used as an ambulance, and the speakers 
are only two in number—namely, a wounded French officer and a woman who 
attends him, and to whom he tells the history of his service. The performers 
are M. Coquelin and Mdlle. Favart. 
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DEATH. 
On the 29th ult, Mr. Atrrep Nicnorson, aged 48—sincerely 
lamented. 
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MR. CHORLEY AND ST. PETER. 


R. H. F. CHORLEY has thrown a bomb from his old 

mortar, the Athenzum, into the Benedictine camp, and, as 

yet, nobody seems any the worse for it. Let us explain the signi- 
fication of this warlike movement. 

Gossip like the following has long been current in the musical 
world :—-A. “ Benedict is working hard at St. Peter, I hear.”—B. 
‘¢ Somuch the better. ‘The words are Chorley’s, are they not ?”— 
A. “They were to have been.”—B. “ Explain.”—A, “ Benedict, 
I am told, rejected Chorley’s libretto as impossible.”—B. ‘* Won't 
there be a row? "—A. “ Rather.”—The ‘‘ row” has come, for on 
Saturday last, within twenty-four hours after the performance of 
St. Peter at Birmingham, the author of the rejected libretto fired 
his first ready-charged gun; in other words, he came forward, 
with a lengthy “card,” personal to himself, and remarkably so to 
Mr. Benedict. Remembering that we have to do with an ex parte 
statement, we will look at the said “ card” awhile. 

Let us promptly give Mr. Chorley the credit he claims. The 
veteran journalist has made a name and fame which, ‘at the 
eleventh hour of his career,” no affront can injure. He, there- 
fore, looks upon the rejection of his libretto with philosophic 
calm, being especially consoled by the thought that he has written 
enough to show the world his abilities. So far Mr. Chorley is 
right. We all know exactly what he can do; and feel tolerably 
sure that his character as a librettist cannot be lowered by any 
contumacious behaviour on the part of mere musicians. ‘* Why, 
then,” some may ask, ‘‘has he so eagerly rushed into print?” 
Mr. Chorley himself explains with customary emphasis. He 
comes forward burning with desire to save his younger brethren 
from the snares of “persons pretending to hold a place in the 
rank of artists.” The vivid fancy of the author of Zhe Prodigy 
sees multitudinous spiders, like Mr. Benedict, waiting for multi- 
tudinous flies, like himself, in the hope of repeating the “ Walk 
into my parlour” business, and so compassing their ultimate 
humiliation. ‘* Hence these tears.” Hence, rather, the warning 
note in the columns of the Atheneum. ‘ Look at me,” says Mr. 
Chorley, to his yet unscathed fellows, “I make an exhibition of 
myself for your sakes, that you may not be ‘ first cajoled and 
flattered, and subsequently ignored and insulted.’” ‘I‘he sacrifice 
is as great as the object of it is noble; and, assuredly, in this 
respect, no hour of Mr. Chorley’s career better becomes him than 
the “ eleventh.” 

Having paid the above just acknowledgment on demand, we 
arrive at the marrow of Mr. Chorley’s complaint—stay, though, 
what is all this about the “ intermixture of secular words with 
those of Holy Writ?” Has Mr. Benedict been guilty of inter- 
mixture in the actual St. Peter? No. Has anybody, relative to 
St. Peter, urged the intermixing theory? No. Then why the 
emphatic delivery of opinions which Mr. Chorley, himself, hesi- 
tates whether to call ‘‘ wire-drawn scruples,’ or ‘convictions 





worthy of consideration ?” We confess ourselves unable to answer 
the question ; but as regards the point afflicting Mr. Chorley 
with uncertainty, we have no doubt at all. ‘The ‘ wire-drawn 
scruples” are obvious. This, however, is apart from the main 
issue, to which we now come. 

Pending a statement from the “other side,” we are not in a 
position to judge between Messrs. Chorley and Benedict on matters 
of fact. ‘The former gentleman tells a straightforward story, 
very precise in regard to dates, and not less definite in its 
charges; but Humanum est errare, and it is clearly within the 
range of possibility that Mr. Benedict may be able to disprove 
some, at least, of Mr. Chorley’s assertions, and upset his position. 
At the same time, he may not have it in his power to do this; 
and speculation thereupon would, of necessity, be dangerous. 
Certain qualifying observations, however, suggest themselves, even 
accepting Mr. Chorley’s statements as true. ‘To these we will 
give brief utterance. 

1. Mr. Chorley says: “Mr. Benedict, both personally and in 
writing, expressed himself (to speak moderately) entirely satisfied 
with what was set before him, and this not only to myself but to 
other persons. ‘Is it impossible, we ask, for Mr. Benedict to have 
done so and yet to have found, on closer examination of the 
libretto, that it required serious alteration in order to meet his 
views? The composition of an oratorio cannot. be set about as 
one would begin the manufacture of a tab'e or a coat; it being 
essential, for instance, that the worker should feel perfect sym- 
pathy with his materials. We can understand, therefore, how a 
musician may be satisfied with the result of a cursory glance at 
a libretto; and yet be profoundly dissatisfied when addressing 
himself to the task of composition. We are inclined to believe in 
this, as Mr. Benedict’s case; especially while there is an entire 
absence of motive for the strange behaviour with which he, an 
honourable gentleman, is charged. 

2. Mr. Chorley says: ‘It was, further, expressly agreed on in 
terms of the most perfect amity, that no alterations or modifica- 
tions of the text were to be made save by myself.” This is, 
probably, the truth ; but is it the whole truth ? We are tempted to 
ask whether Mr. Benedict may not, over and over again, have sug- 
gested improvements in the libretto, which Mr, Chorley may have 
absolutely refused to sanction, treating his work asa perfect thing. 
The hypothesis is not unreasonable, and, if it hit the truth, we 
see at once how the affair of the oratorio came to a dead lock. A 
composer who could not set his librettist’s words, and a librettist 
who would not meet his composer’s views, are a ‘ house divided 
against itself,” which cannot possibly stand. What wonder if, 
in these circumstances, Mr. Benedict acted upon the first law of 
nature,” self-preservation, and took the book of St. Peter into his 
own hands. 

On another matter, Mr. Chorley has hardly been as explicit as 
could be wished. He talks about the ‘ remodelling” of his 
St. Peter; but without telling us in what degree the actual 
libretto is new. If Mr. Benedict’s book differ entirely in plan 
from that of Mr. Chorley, the latter gentleman has only to com- 
plain of rejection. If, on the other hand, it be the original 
libretto, with alterations, his grievance is of a character every 
literary man will keenly estimate. On this matter particulars 
will doubtless be forthcoming; and we can only wonder why, 
presuming they strengthen his case, Mr. Chorley left us to specu- 
late upon the actual facts. 

Here we leave the matter for the present ; our only motive for 
taking it up just now being anxiety lest too much weight should 
be given to statements purely one-sided. When Mr. Benedict 
speaks, if he think it worth while to speak at all, we may have 
more to say. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tne War has called forth our sympathies in a new and unex- 
ted direction—unexpected, because a few weeks ago we could 
ave no idea that the Paris musical journals would cease to appear. 
So it is, however. Le Meénestrel, L’Art Musicale, La France 
Musicale, and their lesser brethren, have put up the shutters, 
locked the office doors, and sent all hands to the drill ground. 
We condole with them, while taking the event as a matter of 
course. Bellona has things her own way just now, and Minerva 
must hide in some congenial corner, till the terrible war-goddess 
is satisfied. May the latter result be speedy; and may our French 
contemporaries soon reappear with all their wonted happy mixture 
of fact and fiction. 





A report of the meeting of the General Committee of the 
Birmingham Festival appears in another part of this impression, 
and is chiefly noticeable for some remarks of the Orchestral 
Steward,.Mr. Peyton. Referring to the engagement of artists, 
that gentleman said, “In regard to this matter, the Committee 
thought that the Festival ought to carry with it the sympathy of 
the musical world, and that they ought not to engage artists at 
sums which would not be returned. Guided by this principle, 
they did their best in the selection.” It would appear, therefore, 
that the Committee resisted the demands of singers who put a 
higher price upon their services than could be paid with hope of 
profit. As the whole transaction is governed by laws of demand 
and supply, we shall be content to applaud the committee, with- 
out censuring the singers. Both were within their rights; but it 
is to be expected that public sympathy will go with those who 
exercised the privilege of refusing ruinous demands. 





GIVEN a fresh subject of study involving both theory and 
practice, to be introduced into a great national seat of education ; 
what better introduction could it receive than at the hands of a 
professor who is preceded by a reputation, and a deserved reputa- 
tion, such as to bring together to his first lectures crowds from all 
quarters, men and women, young and old—crowds probably the 
most eager that have ever attended a University course since the 
Middle Ages ; whose words, whether true or false, have it in them 
to stir and brace the fibre of their hearers, and to set them think- 
ing and working; who fights with a generous ardour for the 
ascendancy of moral over material influences and ambitions; who 
is able to drive home all that he has to say or to suggest with the 
weight of a single-minded conviction, and the charm of an im- 
pressive, an engaging, an admirable personality ; who has spent 
the best years of his life in the pursuit as well as in the encourage- 
iment of the arts which he is appointed to profess ; who unites to 
the gifts of a brilliant verbal expositor the gifts of an accom- 
plished and faithful manual student, who believes in his mission, 
and is manifestly, determined to devote all his powers and all his 
enthusiasm to she task he has undertaken? Such, we all know, is 
Mr. Ruskin. 

—_o-——. 
PROVINCIAL. . 

Bricuton.—A correspondent informs us that :— 

“Mr. H. Corri’s English opera troupe began a fortnight’s engage. 
ment at the Theatre on Monday. The company consists of Madame 
Ida Gilliess-Corri, Misses Harrison, Rosire, Collins, Messrs. F. Gaynar, 
Corti, Manley, Watts, and Henry Corri. Zl T'rovatore was selected for 
the first night’s performance.—Signor Mario's farewell concert is 
announced for the 22nd inst. Mlle. Liebhart and Mdlle. Enriques are 
to be the lady vocalists, and Signor Sivori, the violini-t, and Chevalier 
de Kontski, pianist.—A concert has been given by M, D’Alavene, at the 
West Street Concert Hall, assisted by several French vocalists, and 
Mdile, Secretain as pianist.” 








Cotoane.—The Theatre-Committee have adopted the plans and 
estimate for a new theatre. The house is to contain one thousand 
eight hundred spectators, and the expense, including the costof thestage, 
pre ig &ec., not to exceed one hundred and fifty-five thousand 

alers. 

Municu.—The Theatre Royal re-opened on the 25th ult.—the day 
of Herr R. Wagner's wedding with Liszt’s daughter. Nothing by the 
Musician of the Future, however, figured in the bills, which included 
Weber's « Jubel-Ouverture; ” a spirited j rologue by Hermann Schmidt ; 
and Grétry’s Richard Cour de Lion. 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
( From our Special Correspondent.) 
Biaminauam, Sept. 3. 


I sent you yesterday a brief telegram announcing the success of Mr. 
Benedict’s oratorio, of which [ shall have further oceasion to speak after 
treating of the previous night's concert, in accordance with the some- 
what worn quotation (so often impressed on irregular mortals), that 
tells us ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” Thursday evening, then, opened 
with the fourth novelty of the Festival, in the shvpe of a cantata, entitled 
Nala and Damayanti, the words of which are by Madame Sophie Hasen- 
clever (daughter of the well-known German painter, Schadow), 
translated by our clever countrywomin, Madame Natalie Macfarren, 
the music being by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, the friend and intimate of 
Mendelssohn—a musician who has long stood in the foremost rank of 
the professors of the divine art, and of whom the following memoir will 
doubtless be read with interest :— 

Ferdinand Hiller, pianist and composer, was born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, on the 24th October, 1811, and is, consequently, in his 59th 
year. While still a child, the great talent he exhibited for music 
already determined his vocation, and no pains were spared to perfect 
his musical educition under Hoffmann, tne imaginative composer of 
music, A, Schmidt, the great contrapuntist, Vollweiler, and subse- 
quently Hummel, Mozart's favourite pupil, with whom young Hiller 
spent two yearsin Weimar. He was not ten years old when he made 
his first public appearance as a pianist, and in his 17th year he pub- 
lished, at Vienna, his first composition—a quariet for piano and string:. 
The subsequent fertility of the young composer is shown by the fact 
that the opus number of his new cantata, produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival on Thursday evening is 150. On the com- 
pletion of his musical apprenticeship Ferdinand Hiller spent no less 
than seven years in Paris, where he devoted himself chiefly to classical 
music, and especially to the study of Bach and Beethoven. In the 
winter of 1836-37 returning to his native town, he was appointed 
director of the Orchestra of the Frankfort Cecilien Verein. His next 
move was to Milan, where his unsuccessful opera of Romilde was 
produced. The winter of 1839-40 found him at Leipsic, where he 
produced his oratorio, The Destruction of Jerusalem, which deservedly 
ranks as one of his best and most successful works. Returning to Italy, 
he married there in the summer of 1841, since which time he has lived 
in turn at Dresden, Frankfort, and Leipsic, in which latter town he 
directed the famous Gewandhaus Concerts, in the winter of 1843-11. 
D:. Hiller afterwards spent four years in Dresden, where he brought 
out his two operas, Der Traum in der Christnacht (The Dream in the 
Night of the Nativity), in 1844, and Coradin der letzten Hohenstanfon 
(Coradin, the last Rose of the Hohenstanfen), in 1847. In the sams 
year he accepted the office of music director at Dtsseldorff, where he 
remained three years, removing thence, in 1850, to Cologne, where he 
was invited to undertake the office of Capelmeister, Here, the 
alrerdy existing Concert Institute flourished greatly under his vigor- 
ous management, where, alse, he founded the Rhenish Music Scho 1. 
In the winter of 1851-52 he went to Paris, where he directed the 
Italian Opera. He passed the following spring in London, and returned 
in November of the same year to Cologne, where he has since con- 
stantly resided, with the exception of occasional journeys, of which the 
last was to Russia. 

Of his numerous compositions, the most notable, besides thos» 
incidentally mentioned above, are his various collections of sougs— 
especially the drei Biicher neue Geséinge—some pianoforte sonatas, two con- 
certos for the same instrument, several excellent studies for the violin and 
piano, impromptus, rythmical studies, an operetta without words, 
quatre mains, and of vocal pieces for solo, chorus, and orchestra, the 
“« Gesang der Geister uber dem Wasser” (“Song of the spirits above the 
water”), and “ O weint um sie” (“ Oh weep for her”), after Byron; The 
Night of the Nativity,” “ Heloise,” the Loreley, “Night,” “Tne 
morning of Palm Sunday,” the “93rd Psalm,” and “ Whit-untide,” 
may be cited as the most important. His great choral works are 7'/e 
Destruction of Jerusalem, already mentioned, the oratorios, Ver sacrum 
and Saul, and the opera, Die Katakomben, (The Catacombs). Among his 
instrumental compositions his Symphony in E flat is especially good. 

The outline of the cantata has already been given at length in the 
columns of the Musical World, and therefore need not be now re- 
capitulated ; suffice it to say that the subject, being of very remote 
Hindoo origin, i.c., some 3,000 years since its author (or compiler}, 
Vigasa, having lived some five centuries before Homer, can har.ily be 
expected to create any very profound interest at the present day. Never- 
theless, the story has in itself a certain poetic grace, of which Dr. 
Hiller has not failed to avail himself, and the result is a work teeming 
at once with elegant fancy and rich in ingenious devices, abounding 
in beauties which are certain to develop themselves more anid more 
at each successive hearing, and showing everywhere the hand of a 
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master, the oriental colouring being above all things conspicuous 
throughout; while the entire work is no less remarkable for its origi- 
nality than the thorough command which Dr. Hiller possesses of the 
varied resources of voices and instruments. The conditions to which I 
have already more than once had occasion to ailude, prevent my going 
fully into each separate number of the new cantata, in which Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley sustained the principal parts 
with credit to themselves and advantage to the work, while the band 
and chorus alike exerted themselves to do justice to the production of 
the eminent musician, who conducted his own composition, and who 
was at the first received with such warmth and at the conclusion 
cheered with such hearty enthusiasm as must have clearly proved we 
are no strangers to his well earned reputation, and that the estimation 
in which he is held here will be considerally enhanced by the manner 
in which he has executed his first commission for a Birmingham 
Festival. A few minutes having allowed the excitement time to cool, 
Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton came forward to perform 
Beethoven’s sonata in F, for pianoforte and violin, a task of which it is 
almost superfluous to say that they both acquitted themselves to per- 
fection. With regard to our Queen of Pianists 1 have heard it more 
than once remarked that her playing this week has been if anything 
more magnificent than ever. The following formed the second part of 
this interesting, if far too lengthy evening programme (see page 605). 

That the overture to Guillaume Tell (a stock piece at all lestivals) 
should be given in such a manner as might be expected with such a 
body of instruments and such a conductor, need hardly be said; but 
a separate and strong line of praise must be awarded to Mr. Edward 
Howell (whose early studies were directed by that admirable musician, 
the late Lovell Phillips), for his playing the violoncello introduction 
with a breadth and purity of tone which not only electrified the 
audience but at the same time delighted the older connoisseurs, who 
remember every first violoncellist who has taken the part for the last 
quarter of acentury. ‘The remainder of the programme calla for no 
particular remark—artists and pieces being alike more or less 
familiar. 


Monpay, Sept. 5. 


For the first time during the week rain fell after the termination of 
Thursday evening’s concert, just a mere sprinkle to commence with 
and then a steady downpour which lasted all through the night, and 
lent a very gloomy opening to the day which was to witness the most 
important novelty of the Festival. Fortunately, however, as the 
morning advanced the heavy clouds receded, ad some time before the 
gaily dressed multitude began to flock towards the ‘Town Hall, glorious 
sunshine Lurst forth and gave happy augury of the treat that was in 
store for those who were about to assist at the production of a work so 
soon to confer enduring Justre on the composer and the place that has 
had the honour of first presenting it to the public. Precisely at half- 
past eleven o'clock Mr. Benedict took his place at the conductor's desk 
amidst the applause of welcome spontaneously accorded by audience 
and orchestra. The overture, descriptive of evening by the Sea of 
Galilee, at once gave evidence of the skill of a practised master, and 
prepared the mind to expect still greater things to follow; nor were 
such expectations disappointed, for from the first note to last the entire 
work was listened to with increased interest, and provounced on all 
hands to be in, every respect worthy the genius«f Weber's most accom- 
plished pupil—a musician whose sterling qualities have now been 
proved in every form of composition. The oratorio of St. Jeter 
is divded into two parts, the first embraing the Divine Call 
and Tirial of Faith, the second comprising the Denial and Re;ent- 
ance, each subject being treated in an appropriate and fitting 
manner, As it is intended shortly to give to the readers of the 
Musical World a detailed analysis of the work, illustrated in music type, 
it would be but anticipating were 1 to attempt to particularize each indi- 
vidual number of an oratorio which, if there be any appreciation of all 
that is best and noblest in music is certain to be heard very many 
times and to take its place as an acknowledged musterpiece. of art. 
It would be scarcely po-sible to improve upon the four vocalists to 
whom the princijal parts were assigned, and as Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. 

atey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, one and all, sang their very 
best, it will be quite understood that, so far as they were concerned, 
there was literally nothing to be desired, while both chorus and band 
did their utinost to ensure the success of a work whose co uposer is no 
less remarkable for his amiability of manner than for his unquestion- 
able ability. Three pieces were repeated at the desire of the President— 
the chorus of Benediction, “ The Lord bea lamp ;” the unaccompanied 
quartet, “ O come let us sing ;” and the soprano air, ‘1 mourn as a 
dove.” So far as effect is concerned, the last air, fur Mdlle. Tietjens, 
“Gird up thy loins,” might well have been asked for again, but that 
it would have been a little too much to have expected a singer, ever 
with the great German prima donna’s exceptional powers, twice to 





have attacked such a succession ot liigh passages, ascending to D flat, 
although her countrymen had that day achieved the greatest victory 
of modern times, At the conclusion of the work a perfect hurricane 
ot applause arose from every side, which was renewed again and again, 
until Mr. Benedict had once more presented himself and acknowledged 
the enthusiastic greetings of the vast audience, whose demonstration 
was of that genuine and unmistakable sort which can never by any 
possibility be confounded with that mild and artificial form of approval 
which goes to make up a mere succes d’estime. : 
It wasa mistake on the part of those who arranged the Festival 
programme to supplement a complete and lengthy oratorio like St. 
Peter with the Requiem, in which Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Mdlle. 
Drasd |, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli were set down for the 
princi; 1 parts, Tlow these artists acquitted themselves, and how the 
work went generally, I am unable to say, at least from my own obser- 
vation, and therefore prefer to maintain a silence, which may be 
considered discreet or the reverse. It is, however, no breach of confi- 
dence to mention that, long as was the morning’s performance, i.¢., 
nearly five hours, it would have been considerably longer had not the 
idea originally entertained of commencing with Spohr’s “ God, Thou 
art great,” been abandoned by the Committee. 
In accords c2 with the custom which has for some time obtained 
here, the 1.s. evening instead of being of the same miscellaneous 
character as its three predece-sors is devoted to oratorio, so as to suit 
the requirements of t.ose to whom a morning performance. may be 
inconvenient. Upon this occasion the work chosen was Samson, the. 
seventh in order of [landel’s oratorios, begun eight days after the com- 
pletion of the Messiah, finished in five weeks, produced at one of the 
Lenten performances at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 18th 
February, 1743, and said to be preferred by its composer even before 
its immediate forerunner, a judgment at the present day hardly likely 
to be endorsed ; despite the many and striking beauties with which it 
abounds. The soloists on Friday were MdHe. ‘lietjens, Mdme, Patey, 
Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Sims Reeves, The 
intense pothos which the last named singer throws into that most 
touching air, “Total eclipse,” has never been equalled, much less 
excelled by any vocalist, and those who were -present will not readily 
forget how Mr. Reeves, who has sung at every performance, morning 
and evening, all through the week, distinguished himself on the last 
night of the Festival, his share in the duet, ‘ Go, baffled coward,” with 
Signor Foli, being as remarkable for its defiant vigour as the air above 
named was conspicuous for its depth and tenderness of feeling. Mdme. 
Patey again added largely to her previous successes by the manner in 
which she sang throughout, her greatest triumph being in ‘Return, 
O God of Hosts.” Although considerably past 11 o'clock when Mdile. 
Tietjens sang “Let the bright Seraphim” (the obbligato trumpet 
accompaniment being played by Mr. Thomas Harper with. all his 
wonted skill), so spirited was her, delivery of the well-known air that 
the audience with one voice asked for its repetition, a demand which 
the artist would have been quite justified in declining considering 
the amount of work that had fallen to her share during the 
pist four days. Mr. Santley’s splendid delivery of “ How willing my 
paternal love” was in cvery way worthy his well-earned reputation, and 
what Mr. Cummings and Signor Foli had to do was done well, while 
the band and chorus, despite their prodigious labours, played and sang 
with unflagging energy up to the last note, the same arrangement of 
“ God save the Queen” which had opened the Festival bringing it to a 
close. Ringing cheers then followed for some m‘nutes, Sir Michael 
Costa being applauded again and again, the band and chorus, who best 
knew the indefatigable labours and immeasurable worth of their chief, 
being loudest of all in their demonstrations. Calls were got up for 
Benedict, Sullivan, Hiller, and Barnett, and those present of the gentle- 
men named responded to the compliment. A strong and well-deserved 
word-of praise is especially due to Mr. Stockley and Mr. Sutton, upon 
whom all the weight of training the choruses devolves, and whore 
labours extend over many months preceding the Festival. The result of 
these labours has been a series of choral performances of the highest 
mark, and the unqualified approval of a body of singers who do the 
highest credit to the careful manner in which they have been prepared 
for their task. ‘T’o Mr. Peyton, who by his courtesy and business-like 
manner shows himself a worthy successor.to Mr. Oliver Mason, my 
especial thanks are due, while the duties of those gentlemen who take 
upon themselves the office of Stewards have been discharged with a quiet 
unobtru-iveness deserving of all praise, and particularly commended to 
the imitation of the Stewards of the Three Choir Festivals. 
Drinkwater Harp. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. : 
Ronent Cocks & Co.—* The New Prussian Mareh,” by J. Oesten; ‘Watch by 
the Rhine,” by W. 8. Rockstro ; ‘‘ Angel of Peace,” song, by Anne Fricker. 
Nove.io, Ewer, & Co,—Two vocal quartets, The 23rd Psalm, for voice and piano 
(or organ); “A Li'y thou wast,” “An old Song,” * Give,” “ The Fountain, 
«A Farewell "—songs, composed by Edward Hecht. 3 
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THE LATE ALFRED NICHOLSON. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the Leicester 
Advertiser :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Yonr obituary columns will contain this week the name of one 
of our townsmen, which, as « musical amateur, I should not willingly see passed 
over without a few lines of respect and affectionate remembrance. I allude 
to the removal by death of Alfred Nicholson from amongst us, who, by his 
talent as an oboeist, was known throughout the whole of the three kingdoms, 
and universally esteemed facile princeps amongst English oboe players. The 
modesty which almost always accompanies true talent of every kind was a 
very conspicuous component of his character, and his readiness to oblige and 
delight his friends by his wonderful power of musical expression were well 
known and appreciated. His services for public charitable occasions were 
equally prompt and kind. The estimation in which he was held by the musical 
profession was well shown by the eager offer of gratuitous services from all the 
leading instrumentalists in the London orchestra, on the occasion of his being 
first stricken down with paralysis ; and the result of this will be long remem- 
bered by the performance fur his benefit of the Ancient Mariner, conducted 
by the composer, Mr. Barnett, in which all the instrumental orchestra were 
gratuitous professional players, and the performance unrivalled in beauty and 
delicacy by any ever heard here during the memory of man. 

“ Alfred Nicholson was born June 30th, 1822. His father, Henry Nicholson, 
was master of the Duke of Rutland’s private band, and will be remembered by 
the older inhabitants as a skilful musician. Alfred began to study at six years 
old, and was afterwards placed under Mr. Alsept (a sterling musician of His 
Majesty's Theatre orchestra), and Mr. Tolbecque for violin, but preferring to 
make the oboe his chief instrument, he was put in charge of M. Barret (of 
whom he continued the favourite pupil), by whose side he played in the 
opera orchestra until disabled by the fatal attack which prostrated him. 

“He was a distinguished member of all the Festival orchestras for many 
years, and attended especially all the Birmingham Festivals since 1834 (and 
died the day of the commencement of the latter this week). He was a 
member of the Philharmonic orchestra, the Royal Italian orchestra, Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and every important society in existence in London, since 
he went there, and his example, I know, has been an encouragement to his 
brothers, who are worthily sustaining the family reputation for musicianship, 
- whose reputation is great, and increasing in the provinces as well as 

Oncor. 

_ “As a friend who has known him from boyhood, I can bear testimony to 
his power of commanding the esteem and affection of all who knew him, and 
have recollection of many pleasant musical meetings with him, when his kind 
consideration for the deficiencies of those less gifted than himself, was as 
conspicuous as his own able conquest of all the difficulties which presented 
themselves in the performance of the music before him. 

R: It is pleasant to be able to refer, which I do very briefly (because I do not 
wish to raise the veil of private life), to the willing and kindly manner in 
which his afflictions have been lightened, and his failing strength upheld by 
the unwearied sympathy and assistance of his nearest friends. Suttice it to 
say they have done what they could, and I trust in doing so they will tind 
their atHiction for his loss lightened, and their own kindness returned in that 
form to themselves. 

“Poor Alfred was proud of the old town, and loved the old friends in it, 
and though he has passed away after a long and distressing calamity, he will 
not be forgotten hastily by many here, amongst whom I am proud to include, 
dear Sir, yours respectfully, “ Wintiam Row ert. 

“ 39, Princess Street.” 

SS 


NEW MUSIC. 


Angel of Pesce. Song. Written by the Rev. J. B. Dauron, M.A. Music 
by Anne Fricker. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

A siurte and expressive song, which will command acceptance every- 

where, The words are above the average of religious ver-es, and Miss 

Fricker has set them with much feeling. It is long since we met with a 

song at once so unambitious and eo good. 


Watch by the Rhine (Die Wacht am Rhein). Transcribed fer the Pianoforte 
by W. S. Rocksrro. [London : R. Cocks & Co.] 

Ir was to be expected that the popular German song of the Rhine 
would fall into the transcribers’ hands ; and here we have one of many 
versions. Mr. Rockstro has treated his theme in a manner so ornate 
that we doubt if Wilhelm would at once recognize his own-compo- 
sition, This, however, will be no drawback to those who love works 
of the kind, and to such we recommend the piece before us. 


The New Prussian March. Composed for the Piano by Tu. OgsTEeN. 
(London : Ry Cocks & Co.] : 
ie.’ 
Tis is not the least interesting of the many musical effusions springing 
os of the present miserable war. If any pianists wish to celebrate the 
russian victories they can now do it, without much trouble, in 
strains both vigorous and pleasing. 








ENGLISH ACTORS OF OUR TIME, 


In nothing is the difficulty of contemporary criticism more apparent than in 
acting. The natural bias of the human mind to hold the men with whom it 
acquires familiarity late in life inferior in all respects to those it knew in youth, 
to believe the past greater than the present is never so obvious as in judgments 
passed upon actors. In other cases the assertions of the audator temporis acti 
can be disproved. Those who maintain that modern Englishmen are smaller in 
size and feebler in constitution and in strength than their sires are answered 
by the fact that Englishmen of the present day can wear the armour of their 
ancestor, and that from the monuments upon tombs we can gather that 
Englishmen of half-a-dozen centuries ago were much the same in shape and 
build that they now are. Is degeneracy in valour or in pluck maintained ? 
We answer it in a score of ways. Never was better riding to hounds or manlier 
cricket exhibited. For deeds of heroism the behaviour of our soldiers during 
the Indian Mutiny, and in the battles of Balaclava and Inkerman may stand 
beside that of the troops of Cressy or of Flodden, while the manly action of 
those noble fellows who perished in the Birkenhead shows that the poorest 
soldier can by circumstances be rendered a Philip Sidney. Had such a deed 
as they performed been done in any country but England a monument would 
have commemorated the fact, and blazoned to future generations their worth * 
In literature, lastly, and in art, the comparison between the present and the 
past can be readily established. We know that in spite of the ery of degene- 
racy ecboed by every writer since Homer, human intellect attained its supreme 
development in the comparatively modern days of Elizabeth. We know that 
in writers like Montaigne, Milton, Locke, Voltaire, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, Ruskin, Swinburne, and Rossetti, the glories 
of old literature are worthily transmitted and maintained, and placing their 
works together we defy the warmest supporter of old times to show us any sign 
of decadence. 

In art we can speak less boldly, but we know that in this there is revival, and 
that though the glories of the remote past may not be reached, those of the 
past nearer at hand are equalled and even eclipsed. But in acting the case is 
diffrent. A clamour of testimony from all who have attained middle age, tells 
us that actors now-a-days are not tit to be mentioned side by side with those 
who went before, and the evidence of preceding writers and playgoers supports 
the theory that the process of degradation now going on with accelerating 
speed has been in existence since the infancy of histrionic art in England. In 
the greatest as in the least the falling off is equally perceptible. We can thus 
establish that Kean was less than Garrick, and Garrick less than Betterton. 
Could we go back further we should find, doubtless, that Betterton himself 
was inferior, according to public report, to Burbage, who in turn came behind 
some now forgotten exponent of miracle play or religious pegeantry. These 
statements cannot be confuted. In the case of the actor we cannot compare 
the living with the dead. No vestige of their work except such portion of it 
as is preserved in tradition, which probably caricatures it, is left behind. Of the 
tens of thousands down whose cheeks they brought tears of sorrow or joy, not 
one probably has left behind him a written word upon their merits. Concerning 
most actors we know nothing; concerning all we know nothing which will 
enable us to form a thorough judgment upon their merits. Cibber has rendered 
the greatest service to modern playgoers of any writer of past times. He 
has left us a gallery of dramatic portraits, each face in which seems recogniz- 
able. As a consequence we know the stage in the time when Betterton and 
Mountfurd, Kynaston, Wilks, Sandford, Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. 
Mountford, and Mrs. Bracegirdle were its ornaments better than we know it in 
the time of our own infancy and adolescence. But even with this aid, the 
best we have received or are likely to receive, we cannot compare living actors 
with dead. We cannot tell whether Mountford or Charles Mathews was the 
greater comedian. ‘The fact that the actor’s art dies with him and that no 
trace of it can survive, is what first strikes one in connection with it. This 
fact has of course been often dwelt upon. It confers upon the profession itself 
a measure of the pathos of human life. Where all is fugitive feelings of sadness 
must intrude. We see an actress enchanting an audience. Delighted thousands 
bask in her smile and hang upon her lips. Yet while we know that her talent, 
the godlike gift she possesses, the power almost unequalled of stirring man’s 
blood and thrilling his pulse with pleasure or with pain, is as ephemeral as the 
beauty of face and limb; that her art ‘‘expires before the flowers in her 
cheeks.” That the memory of those who have delighted us in our youth 
lingers in our hearts, and that no modern siren can breathe melodies that make 
us forget the old seems almost a sort of attempt on the part of nature to 
compensate for the fate which inevitably attends the actress. Brief as is the 
triumph she knows it is the most complete a woman can obtain. No crown of 
empire ministers half the gratification given by that of dramatic art. “A 
month or twain to live on honeycomb,” then to fade and leave behind recol- 
lections that make, to those who have obtained them, all subsequent 
performances pale and colourless such is the fate of the queen of comedy, 
perhaps on the whole, when the general scope of nature's work is taken into 
account no unsatisfactory fate after all. 

** Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin.” 





* There is such a monument, though “ K" does not know of it, in Chelsea Hospital, 
—Ep. M. W. 
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The considerations upon which we have dwelt surround with difficulty the 
task of him who essays to write upon modern actors and acting. He can hope 
to please or satisfy but a small proportion of his audience. Very naturally 
those on whom he writes with the school of believers each one of them carries 
with him will consider whatever commendation he can bestow inadequate, 
whatever censure he impiies undeserved. Those, on the other hand, who have 
the keenest appreciation of the subject and are most likely to read his notes and 
observations will be sure to judge all praise excessive. As the traveller in 
Switzerland when he finds you know most spots he has explored tries again 
and again until he brings forward one spot you have not visited, then gleefully 
assures you your visits have been wasted while that spot remained unknown, 
so the reader of theatrical criticisms will maintain that all merit is usurped 
by those actors whom you have not seen. Undaunted, however, by all con- 
siderations of this or any other kind, we purpose to give a few sketches of 
living actors. That we know the difficulties of the task we undertake is 
shown by what we have said. | We endeavour, however in the present: intro- 
ductory portion to explain our motives in commencing the task before us, and 
to solicit indulgence in its execution. To speak by name of contemporaries is 
a thankless oftice from which by choice most men would gladly retire. Unfor- 
tunately, the necessity that some should so speak of them exists, or, what is 
practically the same thing, is thought to exist. 

The list of actors who attain absolute excellence is great. Whether 
or not we have any actor of very highest mark is what we can scarcely tell. 
We do not profess to have a tragedian who can maintain the glories trans- 
mitted in an unbroken chain by Betterton to Macready. But in other depart- 
ments of art we regard the stage as wealthy. We need but let our memories 
run over a few of the leading names with no hope that we shall be able to 
dwell at length upon half of them, to see that our stage is not poer so far as 
regards actors of comedy and of realistic drama. Some few actors even we 
have who are capable of excursions into the regions of high and poetical art. 
In general strength our companies are greatly behind those of a generation 
past, and immeasurably behind those of a century ago. In the merits of 
individual actors the present gencration may compete with any that has pre- 
ceded it. We conclude this introductory portion of our criticisms with an 
appeal to those whose merits we shall have to discuss, and the public we sball 
have to address. Actors must see in their lifetimes an estimate of their merits, 
or else their merits are likely in the future to receive very inadequate recog- 
nition. Hence, a measure of the delicacy of contemporaneous criticism is 
removed. ‘The contemporary must, in the very condition of things, give to 
posterity the only verdict it can have. There is no actor alive, moreover, of 
whom we can speak in terms of unmitigated eulogy, though there are many for 
whose talents we entertain a profound admiration. Actors, thus can scarcely 
find the mention of their names entirely to their liking. We ask them, accor- 
dingly, to look at the spirit of the whole, rather than that of particular pas- 
sages, and we ask both them and the public to believe that, however much 
fault-finding may force its way into these columns, the writing emanates from 
one whose sincere conviction is that criticism is truest to itself and to the art 
it illustrates when it most strives to be appreciative. c 

—— 
BEETHOVEN AS A VIENNA VOLUNTEER.* 

The date was 1796. The French under Bonaparte were advancing 
victoriously in Italy. At this juncture, two noblemen, as patriotic 
as brave, were inspired by a happy idea. Count Franz Hugo 
von Salen-Keifferscheid ard Count Wenzel Paar drew up, with the 
assistance of Captain Friedrich Wilhelm von Mayern, of the Imperial 
Austrian army, a genial plan for the voluntary arming of the people. 
It was instantly approved of by the Emperor Francis, In an incredibly 
short space of time about eleven thousand recruits had assembled, who 
equipped themselves at their own expense, and asked the Government 
only for arms. There was soon a corps of 14,000 men, a light fusilier 
battalion, complete in every particular. It enjoyed the -privilege of 
playing the “ Grenadiers’ March,” and the public functionaries and 
students serving in it retained their stipends. It bore the name of the 
Wiener Freiwilliger (Vienna Volunteers). ‘The Commander was Major 
Kowosdy, of the Imperial Austrian service, and the consecration of the 
colours took place on the glacis, before the Burg-gate, in pre-ence of 
the Emperor and the Empress. The latter had given the regiment a 
handsomely embroidered belt for the ensign to support the colours in. 
Amid vociferous cheers the regiment marched off, by the way of 
Klagenfurt and Brixen, to join Field Marshal Alvinezy at Trent. 

Let us transplant ourselves to the Neuer-Markt. Opposite the 
‘‘ Mehlgrube,” as it was called (now the Hotel Munech), was a recruit- 
ing-tent, so rurrounded by people that it was hardly possible for any 
one to get inside. Opposite the tent the band of the new corps had 
stationed itself on the balcony of the Mehlgrube. It was conducted 
by a young man of about twenty-five, whose intellectual, quick eye was 
coutinually shooting forth glances over the scene beneath. Near the 
recruiting-tent, in the market place, stood 2 man, somewhere about 
thirty, of robust build, with broad athletic shoalders. He was gazing 


with a longing eye on the young volunteers who had just been enlisted. 
This man was one of the best known individuals among the people. 
He was called ‘ Hupfauf-und-Schnappnieder.””* He earned his living 
as a ccflin-bearer, and his name was Joseph Hupfauf. By a strange 
caprice of nature, while he was shaped like a giant in the upper part ot 
his body, his lower extremities were altogether out of keeping with 
his head and shoulders. He had awfully bowed legs, and could make 
but very slow progress, his legs giving way so frequently that the above 
nick-name, which has survived even to the present day, was universally 
bestowed upon him. 

Hupfauf was as ardent a patriot as thousands of others, better built 
than himself, and all he thought of was how to get enlisted as a 
volunteer, He had already been to several recruiting tent», and 
endeavoured to carry out his wish, but, in every case, the officials had 
regretlully refused the portly individual, as soon as their glanees 
caught sight of the unsatisfactory extremities, which threatened, at 
every step, to leave the seeming Hercules in the lurch. The Mehl- 
markt was his last hope. If he did not succeed in getting accepted 
there, he would have to return to his old calling of coftin-bearer. 
Unfortunately, he was not more successful in the Mehlmarkt than 
in other places, and, with despair in his heart, he sneaked away. 

‘Twilight had set in; the band in the balcony of the Mehlgrube had 

ceased playine, and the bandmaster, arm-in-arm with one of the 
recruiting ofli:.rs, who, like himself, resided in the Alser suburb, was 
strolling quietly home. Inthe Wipplingerstrasse, their attention was 
directed toa portly individual whose hat did not display the well- 
known tuft, though, to all appearance, the wearer would have made a 
splendid volunteer. He must have been drinking a little more than 
was good for him, for he staggered about in every direction, and his 
legs sometimes gave way so that he could not walk straight a single 
step. 
: What an acquisition he would be to the Volunteer Corps,” said the 
bandmaster, directing the officer’s attention to the athlete.— He must 
be a cur,” replied the officer, Lieutenant Kruil, «for it is searcely 
credible that a man of such a build can, at a moment like this, shirk 
nilitary duty. But stop—perhaps we are wrong; he is going down 
into the wine-cellar, and there are usually recruiting officers there. 
Let us follow him and try our luck; perhaps we may supply the Com- 
mittee with a finer bird than any one else has done.” 

There is still in the Wipplingerstrasse at No. 25 (originally No. 352) 
a wine-cellar, called from the Farbergasse, which is close at hand, the 
‘“‘ Farberkeller.” At that time such subterranean drinking-places were 
the rendezvous of crowds of high-spirited young fellows, and, conse- 
quently, greatly frequented by recruiting officers. Hupfauf was aware 
of this, and in his despair had hit upon a little plan for realizing his 
pitriotic wishes. He descended into the cellar, sat down at a table. 
and, sticking his unshapely legs under the bench, waited with a glass of 
wine before him, to see how near he was towards attaining his object, 
He pretended to be the worse for liquor, and felt certain of attracting 
attention. Scarcely had he taken his place before the bandmaster and 
the recruiting officer entered, and immediately seated themselves near 
him. 

“ Here’s luck to you, my worthy fiiend!” exclaimed the officer, 
merrily. ‘I feel convinced you have only been waiting for me, to 
join the ranks of the Volunteers against Bonaparte.”—“ Not a bit—I 
should lie, if I said so,’* replied Hupfauf, anxiously. ‘Supposing I 
wanted to do so, it wouldn’t be any good, for nature has neglected me 
shamefully. First of all, I haven’t got a bit of courage.”—" And you 
are not ashamed to say 80, ain’t you?” observed the bandmaster, indig- 
nantly. ‘Look ye. Iam not an Austrian, though I hope soon to be 
one, and yet 1 have voluntarily joined—if only in my own line, 
namely, music—the brave soldiers. My notes shall inspire the volun- 
teer host, and no bullet shall make me break down in my temps. 
Come, drink with us the toast: Long live the Emperor Franz ; long 
live the gallant army !”—-* No, my dear bandmaster, no. Iam very 
‘greeable to drink the—the health o’ the Emp’ror and his gallant 
sojers, but I’m hanged if I’m a-going along with ’em. I han’t got 
any pluck.”—* You're sure to have pluck—you cannot help it—if you 
are only once in the midst of the fighting,” answered the officer.— 
‘‘ No—besides, as I have told you, I ain’t bodily qualified. I’m so weak 
and shaky on my legs, that I am near falling every step I take.”— 
«« What are you talking about! When the charge has once sounded ; 
when you once hear the roll of the drums, and when once the smell of 
the powder tickles your nostrils, there will be no more falling.”— 
“It’s all very well to talk about charging. How can I, with my 
wretched body, run fast enough to charge? "— You will have no need 
to run yourself, Those about you will carry you with them.’—‘ But 
I waddle like a duck.’—* That will be splendid for swimming over 
the rivers.” —“ No—say what you like, you will not persuade me.” 

The more the coffin-bearer insisted upon his bodily unfitness, the 





*From the Signale. 





* « Hop-up-and-Bob-down.” 
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less did his companions believe him, and the more did they strive to 
enlist so fine a man. Wine was ordered, and the glasses so often 
emptied, that the timid giant appeared to become tipsy, and gradually 
began to pluck up courage. At last, he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, and consented to enlist. ‘The officer joyfully counted the 
bounty out on the table for him, and settled the bargain with the 
formal shake of-the hand. 

“So, now I am irrevocably a Vienna Volunteer, eh?” said the 
recruit in a drunken accent, and sticking the bounty in his pocket.— 
“ Certainly,” replied the bandmaster, ‘‘ you shook hands and accepted 
the bounty. You must now have your name entered. Come along— 
the enlisting tent on the Freiung is, no doubt, still open.”—* All 
right ; the sooner the better,” replied the other, as, suddenly growing 
sober, he stood up and advanced,—* What the deuce does this mean!” 
exclaimed the officer, scrutinizing him from top to toe. “I fancy I 
know those bow legs.’”"—“I dare say you do; unfortunately I have no 
others.”—“* Confound it! why that’s Hupfauf, whom we refused to-day 
in the Mehlmarkt.’”— “Yes; that’s correct. I’m Hupfauf-und- 
Schnappnieder.”— Who can make anything out of you? You 
waddle with your feet like a duck.”—“ A splendid qualification for 
swimming over rivers.” —‘‘ Your legs collapse every minute.”—‘' What 
do you mean by collapse? When once the signal is given to charge ; 
when once I hear the roll of the drums; when once the smell of the 

wder tickles my nose, there’ll be an end to anything like collapse.” 
— You talk about charging, do you? What! with those crooked 
legs? With your wretched figure, how could you ever run fast 
enough to charge ?”’—“ It is not necessary that I should be able to do 
so. In close column, my comrades will carry me along with them.”— 
‘ Confound it all, he is turning my own words against me. Just 
listen, like a good fellow. Be reasonable, and retire of your own 
accord, I should be always taunted with enrolling you. I make you 
a present of the bounty; leave the Vienna Volunteers alone.”— 
“] will add ten florins, if you will withdraw,” said the bandmaster.— 
‘Gentlemen, all your talking is no good. I am a volunteer, and I 
mean to remaina volunteer. Iam now going to the Freiung to get my 
name entered.” 

His two companions followed him with a heavy heart. ‘The officials 
in the tent laughed heartily at the trick Hupfauf had played, but he 
was refused and sent off. When the consecration of the colours took 
place afterwards upon the glacis, and the bandmaster was stationed 
on the right wing of the Corps, someone tapped him on the shoulder. 
It was bow-legged Hupfauf. 

“TI beg your pardon, bandmaster, don’t you really think I could 
march with you?”—‘‘I do not ; but there is one thing I can tell you: 
I respect your patriotic sentiments, and only wish that every man in 
Austria capable of ing arms were like you. I shall often think of 
you, and I will preserve the memory of noble-minded ‘ Bow-Legs’ 
among the Vienna Volunteers.’’—Aye, do, bandmaster. 1, too, will 
often think of you. By the way, what is your name?” 

“My name is Ludwig van Beethoven.” 

“ Very good ; now, Herr van Beethoven, if, you return eafe and sound 
to Vienna, come and see me at the Neubau, in the Wandelstadt; that’s 
where Llive, My warmest good wishesaccompany the Vienna Volunteers.” 

Endless cheers disturbed the conversation; the words of command 
re-echoed along the ranks, and the music struck up—the Emperor 
Franz was approaching to be present at the consecration of the colours. 
Then, amid the vociferous plaudits of the immense crowd, the Volun- 
teer Corps marched out from Vienna. 

Beethoven wielded, as a volunteer, the bandmaster’s conducting- 
stick in 1796, and the first part of 1797. He was present at Anghiari, 
Rivoli, Bevilaqua, Minerbe, and San Giorgio, and—as he had predicted 
—no bullet made him break down in his tempo. He composed several 
marches, which have probably been lost, or which he afterwards con- 
sidered too insignificant to be included in the list of his works, The 
only composition of his that has survived from this period is 
“Oesterreich’s Kriegslied,” words by Friedelberg; but Carl Gross- 
Athanasius, the painter and writer on musical subjects, possesses a 
portrait, which, dating from about 1795, is a vivid likeness of the young 
Volunteer Bandmaster. 


WE are a week nearer to the coming of Nilsson, so that we can count 
seven days of'anxiety as past and at rest. But this fact only intensifies 
the public interest to hear one of the world’s few great vocal and 
dramatic artists. In less than two weeks Nilsson will leave the shores 
of England en route for New York. The date of her leaving is fixed for 
the 3rd of September, so that she will reach New York early enough 
to afford her a few days’ rest, before she throws the glamour of her 
beautiful voice and her art refinements over the people of this city. From 

resent appearances, every seat for the first half dozen concerts will be 

ught up in advance, and the price of tickets will be quoted by 

speculators at fabulous amounts. But the wary will eschew the 

— and seek the legitimate sources of sale.— Watson's Art 
n ° - 











HAYDN’'S SEASONS. 


We can only emstrue neglect of the Seasons as one of those freaks for 
which nobody can account. Certainly there is nothing in the subject and 
nothing in the music capable of affording an explanation. Rather are both 
subject and music attractive in the highest degree; the only way of accounting 
for the fact, therefore, is to suppose that the Creation absorbs all the notic: 
that can be spared to Haydn's oratorios, by virtue of its more decidedly 
religious and scriptural character. This, to large numbers of English people, 
would appear a suflicient explanation. It is hardly such, however, looked at 
from a musical point of view. 

Among the noticeable features in Haydn's life is a vigorous attempt to 
make his mark upon oratorio when far advanced in years, It may have been 
that during his long residence with the Esterhazy family —a period of thirty 
years—he was not encouraged to work in that department of the art, especially 
as his one Italian oratorio, /2 Ritorno di Tobia, did not make a great success. 
We are inclined, however, to believe that both the Creation and the Seasons were 
prompted, in the first instance, by Haydn’s English experience. In 179), the 
master visited this country, and, probably for the first time in his life, was 
brought close to the genius and success of Handel. Here he heard the noble 
works of his predecessor, and, not only felt their power himself, but noted the 
hold they had obtained upon the people generally. He was then fifty-nine 
years of age, and had all his life been a hard worker. But Handel wrote 
oratorios in more advanced years; and why should not Haydn. The idea 
doubtless occurred to him, and stayed by him; so that when, in 1797, the 
Baron von Swieten, librarian to the Emperor of Austria, suggested the 
Creation, as a subject for musical treatment he took up the matter with 
ardour. 

Tn 1798 the work was ready and was received with rapture. That Haydn 
delighted in it and loved it, all his biographers tell.. “I was never so pious,” 
said the master, *‘as when engaged on the Creation ; I fell on my knees daily 
and prayed God would vouchsafe me strength to carry out the work.” The 
result must have seemed to him a providential blessing on the spirit in which he 
laboured. With what humility he gave his oratorio to the world may be 
gathered from some remarks in a letter to his publishers, Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel :—“ As for myself,” wrote Haydn, ** now an old man, I only wish and 
hope that the critics may not handle my Creation with too great severity, and 
be too hard on it. They may possibly find the musical orthography faulty in 
various passages, and, perhaps, other things also which I have for so many 
years been accustomed to consider as minor points ; but the genuine connoisseur 
will see the real cause as readily as I do, and willingly cast aside such 
stumbling-blocks. This, however, is entirely inter nos ; or I might be accused 
of conceit and arrogance, from which, however, my heavenly Father has pre- 
served me all my life long.” As we have said, the Creation was a success ; 
and when, after a first performance in Paris, the artists engaged seut the 
master a gold medal, inscribed “ Hommage & Haydn,” the old man must have 
felt stimulated to a fresh effort in his new field of labour. 

Baron von Swieten was, happily, ready with another subject, and Haydn 
again set to work. The baron had been reading Thompson's Seasons, and, 
naturally enough after the success of Haydn's descriptive writing in the 
Creation, the idea occurred to him of making it the theme of an oratorio. We 
can fancy with what readiness the aged musician entered upon his task. He 
had a thoroughly congenial subject ; the encouragement of success; a strong 
conviction that much could yet be done (‘‘ O God,” said he in one of his letters, 
“how much remains tobe done in this splendid art, even by a man like 
myself”), and he must have felt that to him the night was fast coming in 
which no man can work. So, in his seventieth year, Haydn buckled on his 
armour for a last great effort. Tuappeus Ecc. 





Pesru.—Herr Ellinger, the “heroic tenor” (/Heldentenor) at the 
National Theatre will celebrate next month the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his heroic-tenoric career, 


THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 





Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl iter To: race, 





Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. Twelve New Picces of Various 
inds .. o 
HENRY SMART" ‘8 ORGAN ‘STUDEN T. “Twelve Pieces for Prac tice 

of the Pedal Obbligato... ove ove 
HENRY SMART'S FIFTY INTERLUDES ond PRELUDES eve 
HENRY SMART'S CHORAL BOOK, a Collection of Hymn Tunes 
harmonized in various ways, with Independent Organ Accompani- 
ment, ‘ Indispensable to all students,”—AMusical Standard. 
J.L. HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK, a nme of New and Original 
Compositions 
HESSE’'S ORGAN-BOOK, in two wale, a each, or one ovals boards, 
12s. This book, containing 53 Compositions, includes all Hesse’s 
Principal Works. 
JULIUS ANDRE’S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 of his best Pieces. oe 
WELY'S OFFERTORIES — THE ORGAN, 7” 35. Six 
Books in one vol. .. 0 
J. T. STONES ORGAN- BOOK, an arrangement of 18 Classical 
Compositions eco oe 0 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS complete in 7 numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s each. 
. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Op. 7. 
» SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. it 2, 3—Op. 13, and Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2, 
. SONATAS, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No. 1 a and Op. 27, No, 2. 
5 SONATAS, Op. 28 pagent and Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 
i SONATAS, Op. 49, Nous. Land 2. Op. 53—Up. 54 iceteniad, and Op. 57. 


oo on oe oe 


. SONATAS, Op. 7s—Op. 79 (Caracieristique)—Op. $1—Op, 90, and Op. 101. 
. SONATAS, Op. 106—Op, 109—Op 110, and Op. 111, 
Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. 


OZART’S SONATAS complete in 5 numbers of 





BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each, 
129, SONATAS, Nos, 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 
130. SONATAS, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
131, SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
132, SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
133. SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Complete in one volume, 5s, 





CHUBERT’S SONATAS, complete in four numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
134, SONATAS, No. — 42.) No. 2 (Op. 53.) 
135. SONATAS, No. 3 (Op. 120.) No, 4(Op. 122, 
136. SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 147.) No, 7 (Up. tea} 
137. SONATAS, Nos 9 and 10, 
Complete in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


No. 5 (Op. 143.) 
No, 8, 





OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS FOR PIANO- 
E FORTE, in the MUSICAL CABINET, have a larger circulation throughout 
Europe and America than any other Editions, Each Book contains from 48 to 80 
pages, including Overtures, 


FIGARO 
ROBERT LE DIABLE 
DON JUAN 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
DER FREISCHUTZ 
CRISPINO E LA COMARE 
TROVATORE 
NORMA 

DON PASQUALE 
FRA DIAVOLO 
RIGOLETTO 

ZAMPA 


GRAND DUCHESS 
FIDELIO 

BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
SONNAMBULA 
BALLO IN MASCHERA 
TRAVIATA 

MARTHA 

WILLIAM TELL 
CROWN DIAMONDS 
MASANIELLO 
DOMINO NOIR 





Also, in Volumes containing four Operas, 6s. each. 





NEW NUMBERS OF 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 

138. Se TEN SONGS, including the “ Serenade" and * Ov voulez 
vouz aller? 

139. TWELVE SONGS by Arrtuur SuLttvan and J. L. Motor, 

141, GOLLMICK'S EIGHT VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, 
“ The Broken Ring,” “ Soldaten Lied,” ‘ True Love,” &c. 

140, STEPHEN HELLER’S 24 Studies of Expression and Rhythm. 


Price 1s, ; post-free, ls. 2d. each. 


including 





Boeser’s | 


OOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 
MUSICAL CABINET. Post-free, 1s. 2d. each, 
98, SANTLEY'S TWENTY-SIX SONGS, including many original composi- 
tions, published in no other collection, 
4 EIGHTEEN a SONGS by Ccarmet, Dotorgs, Virctnta Gasnten, 
Bare. Ba 
. TWENTY ChibBIATED SONGS by Tuomas Haynes Barry, ALex- 
ANDER LEK 
83. THIRTEEN. * FAVOURITE DUETS, including ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
we Keep,” “My Pretty Page, "As it fell upon a Day,” “ Te!l me 
where is Fancy Bred.” “ The “Lesson Duet,” &e, 
6. SIR HENRY BISHOP'S SONGS. 
44, MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S SONGS, 
43. SIMS REEVES’ SONGS. 
93, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHRISTY’S SONGS, 


SACRED MUSICAL CABINET. 


Price 1s,; post free, 1s. 1d. each. 

. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY a 

THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 

THE CREATION, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

NORDMANN'S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 

TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR HARMONIUM. 

WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR 99 iain 

WELY’'S OFFERTORIES FOR ORGAN, 

ANDRE AND HESSE'S VULUN TARLES FOR ORGAN OR 
HARMONIUM. 

. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS, 
ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS. 

. SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING, 

. SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 

. TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 

. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 

. KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HARMONIUM., 

3. TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES WITHOUT 


WORDS. 

. THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

, a ao BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY 
RICHAR 

. ELLIOTT'S VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM, 





Psereere 





HILLING BOOKS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC in 


the MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, 1s, 2d. e 
ROBERT SCHUMANN'S ALBUM FOR THe, “YOUNG. 


00. ROBERT SCHUMANN'S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD, Complete. And 


. THALBERG'S ART OF SINGING. 
. THALBERG’S HOME, SWEET HOME, LAST ROSE, and LILLIE DALE. 


Nine other Short Pieces, 
Six Pieces. 


. CHOPIN'S VALSES, Complete. 


85. ¢ 
80. 


84, 
79 


. BEETHOVEN'S FORTY-FIVE WALTZES. 
y ee TURES, by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and Auber. 
. FRAN 


SCHUBERT'S FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENS 


MUSICAUX, All complete. 


. LEYBACH'S SIX Most CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puri- 


tani,” * Sonnambula,” 


.» MENDELSSOHN'S BIGHT SHORT PIECES, including ‘‘ The Rivulet,” 


Two Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, &c. 

STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE. Complete. 
STEPHEN HELLER'S wine SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
KUHE'S EIGHT FANT. 

TEN DRAWING-ROOM Pincks, including “* The Shepherds’ Song," ** Perles 
et Diamans," * {1 Corrico! 


33, 34, 35. MENDELSSOUN'S “six. BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


Complete. 





| erreies SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 


CANTATAS, 

WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN 0 
ACIS AND GALATEA, 
MOZART’S REQUIEM 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

THE CREATION, 


HYMN OF PRAISE 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD'S ST. CECILE, 
MOZART'S 12TH MASS. 
ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 
JUDAS MACCABZUS, 

THE MESSIAH. 





. 
ISHOP’S GLEE BOOK, 28 Glees 
BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees 
THE CHORALIST, 96 Part-songs, 2 vols, cach 
MENDELSSOHN'S 24 Part-songs 
The above Works, for Societies i in penny numbers. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK, 44 easy Part-songs. 
A GARLAND OF SONGS, 50 Part-songs for village and ‘schoul use 








LONDON : 
BOOSEY AND CO, HOLLES STREET. 
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Paradise 
THE PHRI 


CANTATA, 


BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION ‘TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





IN THE PRESS, 


L Echo 
De La Guerre. 






FANTAISIE. 







PAR 


LE CHEVALIER 
ANTOINE DE KONTSKI 








Price As. 





CHAPPHiIL & CO. 
50, New Bond Street, London. 
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Pirmingham Musical Festrbal. 





Now Ready, 


JULES BENEDICT'S 


ORATORIO, 


ST, PETER. 


Folio Size. Cloth. 2ls. 


ALSO EACH MOVEMENT SINGLY. 





FERDINAND HILLER'S 


DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


NALA 
DAMAYANT. 


Octavo Size, 4s. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
Folio Edition. Cloth, gilt, 15s. 





LONDON: 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 








DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 
TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. 





THE 


PRINCESS LOUISE 
WALTZ. 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY, 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to announce that this 


new Waltz is now ready, and to be had of every 
Musicseller and Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Price 4s. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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